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zh H, mother, Iam soglad! At 

last I have an opportunity 

to play my solo,’’ exclaimed 
young Harry Linton, as he came 
hastily into the room where his 
mother sat, reading; ‘‘ I saw Mr. 
Winsor this morning, and he made 
my heart beat by telling me that I 
have mastered that ‘ Romanza,’ 
and that I can play it on Christ- 
mas morning at the church.”’ 

The boy’s face was radiant with 
delight, which was reflected in his 
mother’s eyes. Harry had wanted 
so dearly to be a violinist, and had 
worked so hard to attain his end, 
that already, at the early age of 
sixteen, he was regarded as the 
possessor of great musical genius 
and taste. His father had died a 
year or two before, and he lived 
with his mother and sister, the lat- 
ter being employed with him dur- 
ing the day ata large dry-goods 
store, as the family were in hum- 


ble circumstances, and the earn- 
ings of its two younger members 
were sadly needed to keep up the 
home. Harry had denied himself 
all the outdoor pleasures which a 
boy of his age would naturally 
seek, for the purpose of devoting 
as much as possible each week to 
perfecting himself in his chosen art. 
Under the circumstances he did 
not progress as rapidly as he would 
have liked, but every moment of 
his practice was invaluable to him 
in his haste to accomplish what he 
hadin view. He had accidentally 
become acquainted with Mr. Win- 
sor, the Cathedral organist, in com- 
pliance with whose request he had 
visited his studio and played for 
him; and the boy had eagerly 
listened to the words of praise 
which the cultivated musician so 
freely bestowed ; hearing at last, 
with rapture, after two or three 
weeks had been passed in this 
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way, that an arrangement would 
be made for him to play at the 
Christmas morning service. 

‘* Now,’’ Harry said to himself, 
as he walked away as light as air, 
and with joy in his heart, fondling 
his loved instrument all the while, 
‘* Now my chance has come, and I 
must do my best. I have not much 
time to spare, for Christmas comes 
next week ; but I must try to be 
fully prepared. They are going 
to have alarge orchestra, and if I 
can only play well enough I may 
be so lucky as to be given a place 
with thc m.”’ 

Thus he went on, thinking and 
working, playing his solo over and 
over again, and never wearying in 
his efforts to excel. When Christ- 
mas Eve had come he could scarce- 
ly sleep, for the thought of what 
the morrow might bring. 

On Christmas morning the sun 
shone bright and clear; the snow 
that had fallen was frozen hard, 
and the landscape made an ideal 
day. Harry was up at an early 
hour, with an utter forgetfulness 
of the Christmas gifts that might 
be awaiting him, so greatly was 
his mind and heart engrossed with 
the grand event of the day ; but at 
breakfast-time he received them 
from his mother’sand sister’s loving 
hands; and then, remembering all 
the affection they had lavished 
upon him, he invoked for them the 
choicest blessings that Christmas- 
tide could bring. Then he hastily 
ate his breakfast, tuned his violin, 
played his solo once more, 
dressed himself as nicely as 
possible, kissed his dear ones, and 
started blithely for the church. 

While walking along the street, 
striving to muster to his aid all 
possible courage and determina- 
tion, a little boy ran by him on the 
sidewalk, and, when just ahead of 
him, slipped and fell. He had car- 
ried a small vial in his hand, but 
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in the fall it had broken into little 
bits. The lad cried loudly and 
tried to rise, but found that he 
could not; in the hard snow neither 
his hands nor feet could find a grip. 
Harry lifted him up and asked him 
if he was hurt. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
with a burst of tears, ‘‘ I hurt my 
leg, but I don’t care for that; the 
medicine is lost;’’ and he cried 
more loudly still as he gazed sadly 
at the broken bits of glass upon 
the ground; ‘‘What shall I do?”’ 

‘* Tell me what is the matter ?’’ 
said Harry, kindly. 

‘* My sister is awfui sick,’’ he 
sobbed; ‘‘the doctor told my 
mother she must have some medi- 
cine, and she gave me fifty cents— 
about all the money she had in the 
house—and told me to run to the 
drug-store, and get it. I was just 
going home with it when I fell; 
and there it is, all on the ground ;’’ 
and the poor boy cried as if his 
heart would break. ‘‘ What will 
my sister do?’’ he asked, between 
his sobs, as the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

‘* Where do you live?’’ asked 
Harry. 

‘*On Harrison Avenue,’’ he re- 
plied ; ‘‘Oh, howcanI go home?”’ 

‘‘Could a more trying position 
ever come to any one?’’ thought 
Harry. He was possessed of a 
strong sympathetic nature, and in 
his youth and inexperience was 
almost overpowerd with the strug- 
gle that now went on within his 
heart. He knew what the day 
meant for him, and at the same 
time he keenly realized the suffer- 
ing of the boy. Between the two 
he did not hesitate long. ‘‘I will 
help you home,’’ he said, and he 
took hold of the boy’s arm with 
one hand, while in the other he 
carried his precious violin. They 
had not far to go, and soon reached 
the humble dwelling where the little 
boy’s return was eagerly awaited, 





























and where, as they entered the 
sitting-room, the mother cried out 
hastily, ‘‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter, Tom ? where have you been ?”’ 
But Tom’s heart was too full to 
answer, and he sobbed even more 
bitterly than before. In a few 
words Harry explained all that had 
occurred ; and then, not wishing 
to witness the mother’s grief, hur- 
riedly asked Tom where the drug- 
store was, and quickly left the 
house. Fortunately the druggist 
had the recipe on file, and willing- 
ly refilled a vial, on Harry’s ex- 
plaining to him all the incidents of 
the case. When Harry reached 
the house again he found the moth- 
er very anxious and disturbed; 
but he calmed her as well as he 
could, and inquired how the sick 
girl was, at the same time handing 
her the medicine, which she seemed 
thankful toreceive. ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter is quite ill,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
will have to give her this at once. 
It is fortunate that she is not even 
worse. She caught a severe cold 
several daysago; but she is a lit- 
tle better now, and is sitting up 
for the first time to-day.’’ 

When she had left the room 
Harry turned his attention to Tom, 
and, seeing that he was not badly 
hurt, soon quieted him down by 
telling him to cheer up, now that 
his sister had got her medicine 
all right. 

‘* What is your mother’s name ?”’ 
he asked the little fellow. 

‘* Mary Milford,’’ he replied, and 
his eyes lighted up with love. ‘‘She 
is a widow, and has totake in sew- 
ing to support the family; for my 
father scarcely left us anything at 
all. When I and my sister get old 
enough to work real hard, we will 
do all we can to help dear mother.”’ 

When Mrs. Milford came again 
into the room it was easy to see 
that she was feeling much reliev- 
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ed; and Harry noted that, while 
her bearing was still hospitable, 
there was now a certain air of dig- 
nity about her that admirably be- 
came her slight, though stately fig- 
ure. She crossed the room to him, 
and taking his hand in both of 
hers, said, with a natural grace 
that reminded Harry of the idol- 
ized mother whom he had left at 
home, ‘‘I am sure that I scarcely 
know how to thank you as I should 
for the extreme thoughtfulness you 
have exhibited towards my chil- 
dren. Your kindness has been such 
as we may have looked for with 
some reason in the case of a man, 
or even of an older boy. You seem 
very young, and your sympathy 
has been far beyond your years. 
In my sad life it is pleasant to wit- 
ness such unselfishness as you 
have shown. It has come as a 
great relief to the unhappy scenes 
I have passed through since my 
husband died, two years ago. My 
children are all I have left 
now, to brighten and cheer my 
life; both of them are obedient 
and good; Jennie has teased me 
for a long time to allow her to take 
a permanent situation in a store, 
but I cannot consent, for I feel 
that she is far too young; she has 
been working in one during the 
holidays, and has had to remain un- 
til quite late at night; and it is 
this, with her work during the day, 
and her denying herself, as I fear 
she has done, that has made her 
sick at last. It has been very un- 
fortunate for all of us, just at this 
time. I do some sewing for a few 
kind families whom I knew in my 
better days, but it is difficult to 
make both ends meet. I had a doc- 
tor in to see Jennie this morning, 
and he said that if she could only 
have rest and proper food, she 
would soon be entirely well. But 
that is my greatest trouble of all ;’’ 
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and the unhappy woman sighed 
deeply, and a look of pain came 
into her face. 

Harry felt very sad to hear such 
words, and ina swift, though fur- 
tive glance around the room he 
quickly saw that the family had 
but limited space in which to live. 
Seemingly there were only two 
rooms—a bedroom, and a general 
living-room. It was quite cold, 
and the supply of coal that was 
apparent was miserably small. He 
shivered, both in his body and his 
heart, for the position in which he 
stood would have embarrassed 
many an older man. After all, he 
was only a boy, and this was al- 
most his first acquaintance with 
real poverty and distress. His 
sympathy prompted him to offer to 
the mother the small amount of 
money that he had in his pocket ; 
his hand even clutched hold of it, 
to draw it forth and place it in hers, 
but he hesitated because of a lin- 
gering fear that perhaps it might 
be an intrusion that she would re- 
sent. Had he been older he would 
have known that the divine spirit 
of charity would have forgiven it, 
even if it had been a liberty that 
required courage to take. Poor 
fellow ! there was a good genius 
that was watching his earnest 
struggle against the quandary he 
was in,—and it came to his aid at 
last, at the very moment when he 
was lost in perplexity and doubt. 
A rap at the door was heard, and 
when it was opened a_ ruddy- 
cheeked boy came in and asked: 

** Does Mrs. Milford live here ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ the lady gently replied. 

‘‘ These things have been sent 
to your daughter, Jennie, by her 
Sunday-school class,’’ continued 
the spry young messenger, and he 
set a large basket down in the 
middle of the floor, handed to Mrs. 
Milford a small envelope and im- 
mediately took his leave. 
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For a while there was silence in 
the room. ‘There was a look of re- 
lief in Mrs. Milford’s eyes, while 
Harry felt as ifa great load had 
been lifted from his heart, and 
even Tom was silent, and did not 
stir from his place. All felt as if 
something of good omen had oc- 
curred, and were silent in their 
thankfulness. Finally, Mrs. Mil- 
ford took the basket from the floor, 
lifted the covering, and opening a 
note which had laid there, snugly 
concealed, read its contents-aloud: 


‘OUR DEAR FRIEND JENNIE: 


‘* With the prayer that you may soon 
be well and with us all again, we have 
sent you some delicacies which we hope 
it will be safe for you toenjoy; and we 
have ventured to place among them 
such articles of Christmas cheer for the 
family as we trust they will accept in 
the spirit of love which has dictated the 
gift. In this sacred season of happiness 
and good will we want you to remem- 
ber us with that friendship which makes 
us wish that we could be with you to- 
day and minister to your needs. 


“‘Tn love and affection, 
‘“‘We are your true friends, 
“OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOI..’’ 


On examination the basket was 
found to contain a large assort- 
ment of good things—among them 
chickens, potatoes, flour, butter, 
cranberries, vegetables, bread, and 
many other edibles of a tempting 
kind. 

Mrs. Milford clasped her hands, 
and lifted her eyes upward, while 
her lips were seen to move, as if 
she were uttering a silent prayer. 
Harry stood by, radiant with pleas- 
ure, while Tom could with diffi- 
culty restrain himself from the 
most child-like antics, to testify his 
joy. Dancing around the room he 
cried, ‘‘Oh, mother! talk about 
Santa Claus ; after these two years 
we thought we should never see 
him again; but he has come at 
last !’’ His mother smiled; but 
nearest her heart was the sick girl, 
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sitting alone in the adjoining room, 
and saying that ‘‘the chickens 
would make such nice broth for 
Jennie,’’ she went in to her, to 
carry the welcome news ; and while 
she was gone Harry and Tom 
emptied the basket of its contents, 
spread them out upon the table, 
and bustled about to have every- 
thing in readiness for her return. 
When she came she moved with a 
lighter step, declaring that the 
good tidings had already made 
Jennie imagine that she was some- 
what better, and set herself to pre- 
paring the Christmas dinner, for 
which she expressed the hope that 
Harry would remain. ‘‘ Your kind- 
ness,’’ she said to him, ‘‘ has been 
so greatas to render me unmindful 
of common courtesy ; I have not 
even asked you to tell me your 
name, in order that I may cherish 
it as I should.” 

Harry answered, ‘‘ My name is 
Harry Atwood Linton,’’ and raised 
his head proudly, as if in honor to 
the patronym he bore. 

‘*T see that you have your violin 
with you,’’ continued Mrs. Mil- 
ford ; ‘‘ are you going to play to- 
day ?’’ 

‘‘T had intended to do so,’’ 
Harry replied, while he felt a great 
lump rise up in his throat, ‘‘but 
the occasion has passed now ; 
some other time will do as well.’’ 

‘* Jennie is very fond of music,’’ 
said Mrs. Milford, ‘‘ and in addi- 
tion to recounting to her all your 
kindness, I told her that you had 
your instrument with you, and she 
wondered if you would be willing 
to play for her, but I have hesi- 
tated toask you for fear that vou 
may consider it an imposition.’’ 

‘*T will play for her with pleas- 
ure,’’ Harry answered hastily, with 
the unconscious air of a master in 
his art; and taking up his violin 
and tuning it he followed Mrs. 
Milford into the next room, which, 
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with the mere glance he gave on 
entering, he saw was poorly fur- 
nished, and destitute of the con- 
veniences and comforts which the 
sick child should have had. Jen- 
nie was sitting in a large and well- 
worn arm-chair, with a scanty 
shawl around her slight and deli- 
cate form. She had a refined pret- 
tiness that was attractive in spite 
of her pale face, and the poise of 
her head, and the grace with which 
she welcomed him, gave evidence 
of gentle birth and cultured breed- 
ing. When she spoke Harry no- 
ticed that her voice was so sweet 
as to be like music to the ear, and 
her bright and winsome smile com- 
pletely captivated him. 

‘‘Have you any favorite piece 
that you would like me to play ?’’ 
he asked; ‘‘If it is within my 
power I will play it for you, 
gladly.’’ 

‘*Play ‘Adeste Fideles’ ’’ answer- 
ed Jennie; ‘‘It is so well suited 
to Christmas time.’’ 

Everything that is exquisite 
naturally seeks to hide itself, and 
so it is with true modesty, that 
brightest and most valuable of 
girlhood’s myriad gems. Jennie 
was still only a child — young and 
inexperienced — destitute of those 
attractive accessories which lend a 
glamour wherever they exist. In 
the presence of this strange young 
man, at whose hands she had just 
received a timely benefit — who 
had conferred upon her real charity 
and had made her the beneficiary 
of his kindly, sympathetic heart— 
she could not but feel disconcerted 
and ‘abashed. But the utter ab- 
sence from her nature of anything 
like false shame nerved her to face, 
unmoved, the trials of the delicate 
and unusual situation. 

Harry began to play the mag- 
nificent hymn for which she had 
asked, and as the first sweet sounds 
came from the quivering instru- 
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ment he was conscious of a power 
which he had never felt before. 
Under the calm and gentle influ- 
ence of this young and innocent 
child there awoke within him all 
the latent force of his youthful 
genius; and as the inspiring strains 
echoed and re-echoed through the 
narrow room the voices of unseen 
angels seemed to hover over all 
around, and to swell the chorus 
with their anthems of praise. The 
hearts of his hearers swelled re- 
sponsive to his skilful touch, and to 
the full and illimitable meaning of 
the sacred chords. Awe-struck 
and motionless Mrs. Milford and 
her little son stood erect and lis- 
tened, as if wondering whence had 
come this new experience in their 
unhappy lives. But Jennie, the 
sick girl, was completely carried 
away with ecstacy and joy. Bend- 
ing forward, half-rising from her 
chair, with her thin, worn shawl 
slipping down from her delicate 
form, she aroused herself from the 
narrowness and poverty of her sur- 
roundings, and with every feature 
beaming with delight, and, as if 
unconsciously, the words of the 
grand old hymn came in delicious 
rhythm from her parted lips. 
““O come all ye faithful, 
Enter now the temple, 
Which here our Great God has made 
for all who Him serve; 
Raise we our voices, 
Joyful in thanksgiving 
With cheerful adoration, with cheerful 
adoration, with cheerful adoration, 


with cheerful adoration, 
Thus praise we the Lord.” 


As the sweet sounds died away, 
and silence came again, she trem- 
bled with the suddenness of the re- 
action, and it was but in a whisper 
that she poured out her grateful 
thanks. Harry himself appeared 
to be somewhat lost amid the 
strange and unusual experience 
through which, during the day, 
he had passed, and carefully wrap- 
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ping up his instrument, he invoked 
for his new acquaintances all the 
blessings which ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas’’ could have in store, and 
bade them a pleasant good-night. 

It was now well along in the 
afternoon, and as he entered into 
his home, his anxious mother, who 
had been watching for hours for 
his return, cried out, ‘‘ Why, 
Harry, where have you been? 
What could have happened to de- 
tain you so long ?’’ 

‘* My dear mother,’’ he answer- 
ed, ‘‘I hope you have not worried 
very much. I have had an event- 
ful morning, but I do not regret 
anything that has happened since 
I left your side ;’’ and he related to 
her all that had occurred, and told 
it, too, with such earnestness and 
pleasure, that both his mother and 
his sister entered at once, and 
heartily, into the spirit of the af- 
fair. 

‘*But,’’ asked the former, with 
her maternal interest in her child 
rising above every other considera- 
tion, ‘‘do you not feel somewhat 
sorry for the grand musical oppor- 
tunity you have lost to-day ?’’ 

‘* No, mother,’’ he answered, 
with deep sincerity in his tone ; 
‘“my heart was, as you know, in 
my work with the orchestra at the 
church, but on my way there came 
to me another call—good will to- 
ward man—and I obeyed the 
Christmas messenger, who beckon- 
ed me on in the Master’s words. 
I knew that you would trust me, 
mother, and would know that my 
long absence must have had suffi- 
cient cause ; so you must overlook 
any worry I have occasioned, and 
give mea chance at the delicacies 
of our Christmas dinner, for I am 
almost famished.’’ 

‘* What do you think Mr. Winsor 
will say ?’’ inquired his sister, with 
evident anxiety. 

‘*T cannot tell now,’ 


’ 


Harry re- 

















plied ; ‘‘ but knowing as well as I 
do his kind and sympathetic heart, 
I feel sure that when I see him to- 
morrow and explain to him all that 
has occurred he will say that I did 
just what was right, and he will 
give me another opportunity to try 
my skill.’’ 

Mrs. Linton quickly saw that 
Harry was greatly interested in 
the family with whom his morning 
had been spent, and as she was 
anxious to foster and encourage 
him in everything that was gener- 
ous and pure, she took Grace with 
her after dinner and called to see 
Mrs. Milford and Jennie, while 
Harry soberly wended his way to 
the Cathedral, and listened to the 
oratorio in which he had hoped to 
have had a part. 

The following day he visited 
Mr. Winsor, and explained to him 
at length the occasion of his ab- 
sence ; and, as Harry had foretold, 
his hearer was greatly interested 
in his story, and promised that he 
should very quickly have a chance 
to face the public, in a series of 
organ recitals which he had in 
view; and in which, when they 
finally occurred, Harry scored so 
remarkable a triumph that it has 
not passed away from public mem- 
ory yet. 


CHAPTER II 


Huge posters were pasted in 
every public place throughout the 
city, and the morning papers had 
articles glowing with anticipation, 
regarding the ‘‘Christmas Can- 
tata,’’ by Harry Atwood Linton, 
that would be rendered on Christ- 
mas Eve, in Music Hall. The 
musical and artistic society of ‘‘The 
Hub’”’ was stirred to its utmost 
depths, for the composer had gained 
a great name and fame, and was 
counted now as among the most 
noted youthful virtuosi that the 
country had as yet produced. Five 
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short years had wrought a won- 
drous change in the hero of our 
tale. He was courted everywhere, 
and his praises resounded through- 
out the land. But he wasstill the 
same brave and noble boy as he 
had been when we met him 
first—the chief jewel of his moth- 
er’s heart, and the idol of his sis- 
ter Grace. He had worked hard 
in his preparations for the Cantata 
that had just been announced. The 
rehearsals had beeneven more suc- 
cessful than he had dared to hope. 
His friends had spoken of the 
work as being the strongest that he 
had ever produced, and the critics 
who had been allowed to be pres- 
ent at the rehearsals were loud in 
adulation. He had great confi- 
dence in it himself, but as he had 
determined to make it the master- 
piece of his work so far, his ner- 
vous energies were wrought up to 
their highest pitch, and he trem- 
bled upon the eve of putting ‘‘ his 
fortune to the touch.’’ The final 
instructions had been given—the 
last rehearsal been gone through 
with, at which every performer 
seemed letter-perfect in their re- 
spective parts—and the order had 
been issued for allof them to be at 
the hall, at seven o’clock sharp, on 
Christmas Eve. 

There lacked two days yet be- 
fore the performance was to take 
place, and Harry had much to do 
and see to, although he had a busi- 
ness manager. The details were so 
numerous and diverse, that it was 
impossible for the latter to under- 
take to attend to them all. 

The morning after the final re- 
hearsal had been held, and while 
Harry was still at his breakfast, 
having passed an almost sleepless 
night, his manager came to him in 
a very excited state. 

‘‘Have you read the morning 
papers ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,’’? Harry hastily replied ; 
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‘‘ What’s the matter? Can it have 
any bearing on the Cantata ?”’ 

‘* Read that,’’ said Mr. Wash- 
burn, handing him a newspaper of 
the day. 

Harry read, and as he read he 
shivered in every limb. In glaring 
head-lines the words seemed to 
swim before his eyes,—' Zerrible 
collision on the railroad’ — 
‘¢ Two cars crash into each other” 
—‘*One person killed and several 
injured.” 

Harry looked for the names, and 
quickly saw among those of the 
wounded that of Miss Horton, his 
soprano soloist at the approaching 
Cantata. She had received severe 
injury, and had been taken back to 
her homein Framingham. He let 
the paper fall softly from his 
hand ; his face grew pale, and his 
eyes were suffused with tears. 
There was silence for a moment, in 
which could even be heard the tick- 
ing of the clock. At last Mr. Wash- 
burn spoke. ‘‘ Harry,’’ he said, 
‘This is unfortunate beyond all 
conception ; what can we do?’’ 

‘*T do not know,’’ Harry sadly 
answered ; ‘‘I almost feel too weak 
to say or think of anything.’’ 

‘‘ We must do something,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Washburn; ‘‘ we have 
two days yet, but there is not a 
moment of time to be lost. We 
won’t talk any more about it now; 
I'll see you later in the day. Good- 
bye. Above all things, don’t get 
blue.”’ 

When he had gone Harry threw 
himself upon the lounge, to fall 
asleep, if possible, and so drive 
away the remembrance of the dil- 
emma in which he had been placed. 
His mother had read the account 
of the accident and had dreaded to 
speak of it to her darling son; but 
she had observed Mr. Washburn’s 
hurried visit, and at once under- 
stood what it meant; the sad news 
had been carriedto Harry, and he 
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needed her motherly care. Going 
into the breakfast-room she found 
him pale and weak, and she bathed 
his head and begged him to keep 
quiet for a little time, while she 
ran out to send for the doctor, who 
very soon arrived. He saw at once 
what the matter was, and gave his 
patient medicine to quiet him, and 
told him to keep perfectly still for 
awhile, and he would come out all 
right. 

When, a few hours afterwards, 
Mr. Washburn returned to the 
house and found that Harry was 
quietly sleeping, and ought not to 
be disturbed, he told Mrs. Linton 
that he had seen Miss Horton, who 
had been quite badly hurt, and 
could not be out for some time. 
She felt greatly troubled about the 
Cantata, but in the hope that 
something might still be done she 
had given him the address of one 
of her friends who had sung the 
music over with her, and had a 
good voice—perhaps good enough 
to take her place. He had waited 
upon the young lady, and, finding 
that she was willing to do all with- 
in her power to please her unfor- 
tunate friend, he had made ar- 
rangements for her to meet the 
leader of the orchestra at once, 
and hoped that something to re- 
lieve the situation might be quick- 
ly brought about. 

Harry was kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, being informed that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to do 
nothing but try to build himself 
up, so as to be equal to the efforts 
he would have to make. He was 
anxious to know who would take 
Miss Horton’s place, but Mr. Wash- 
burn did not tell that even to his 
mother, but evaded it by the gen- 
eral affirmation that everything 
would turn out all right. 

There was to be a short concert 
before the Cantata, andin order to 
be in readiness for that Harry en- 























tered the hall about seven o’clock. 
Anxiety and nervousness had al- 
most exhausted him, but he felt 
somewhat better after his rest, and 
was determined to throw the whole 
strength of his mind and soul into 
the work that was to make him, 
as he hoped, the leader among his 
peers. When the third number of 
the program called for the appear- 
ance of the new soprano soloist, 
who was to relieve him from de- 
spair, and the pianist who was to 
accompany her led her out upon 
the stage, Henry tried hard to see 
her face, but seated where he was 
he could not very well do so. 

Her song was ‘‘Adeste Fideles,’’ 
and it was sung magnificently. No 
other word is applicable to the 
vast sensation it produced. Encore 
followed encore, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the en- 
raptured audience could be pre- 
vailed upon to cease their cheer- 
ing. 

When the song was finished she 
turned and looked at Harry with 
a smile—as if to say, ‘‘ Here, in 
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this moment of your greatest tri- 
umph, you must remember the 
little girl you succored, and for 
whom you played this sacred 
hymn.’’ He was in a state of 
mingled surprise, bewilderment, 
and joy, as he remembered Jennie 
Milford, whom he had not seen 
since that Christmas Day, so long 
ago. 

The concert was a grand suc- 
cess, and turned out to be the 
crowning event in Harry’s won- 
derful career. The Milfords and 
the Lintons enjoyed together a 
‘‘Christmas Dinner’’ that was in- 
deed worthy of the name, but in 
spite of the delicacy and tender- 
ness of the chickens that were 
served, Tom declared that they 
were not equal to the one he had 
helped to eat on that memorable 
day ‘‘when Harry took me home.”’ 

Not long after this there were 
seen hanging in a prettily fur- 
nished room, ina handsome house, 
aviolin, a wish-bone, anda beauti- 
fully bound copy ofthe Cantata. 

















REV. DR. SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 


HE whole nation has mourned 
while the remains of the late 
Rev.Dr.Samuel Francis Smith 

were lovingly borne to their final 
rest, and the tears of the old and 
the middle-aged among our peo- 
ple were mingled with those of the 
children of the land. Hedied amid 
the reverence and respect of our 
entire citizenship ; and neither on 
his heart, his honor, his genius, or 
his good strong common sense will 
there ever be disclosed the slightest 
stainorspeck. Thetie that bound 
him to the masses was as firm as 
steel, for he was as emphatically 
the poet of America as was Béran- 
ger the songster of France, and 
Burns the idolized bard of the 
Scottish peasantry. In the min- 
strelsy of the nations he bridged 
over the wide and ominous gap be- 
tween tyranny and independence 
with his fervent and liberty-breath- 
ing hymn, ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’’ whose words will live and 
burn during the countless ages 
that are yet to come, and whose 
immortal spirit—which they typify 
so well—will appear and reappear 
in the corridors of time, as long 
as ‘‘all things pure and of good 
report’’ are worshipped by man- 
kind. 

The death of Dr. Smith came 
suddenly and painlessly, on the af- 
ternoon of Saturday, the 16th of 
November, at half-past five o’clock. 
He died in the harness and at the 
post of duty, for he was on his 
way to Readville at the time, to 
preach to the congregation at Blue 
Hill Chapel. He was born in 
Sheafe Street, at the North End, 
in Boston, on the 28th of October, 
1808, and was an attendant at the 
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Eliot School, which he left at the 
early age of eleven years, having 
even at that time gained quite a 
local reputation for writing verses. 
He was a Franklin Medal scholar, 
and won a gold medal for a poem 
while at the Latin School, from 
which he graduated in 1825. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1829, having been a classmate 
there of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Freeman Clarke, and Ben- 
jamin Pierce ; and from thence he 
went to the Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he remained until 
1832. He was afterwards engaged 
in editorial labor, and, in 1834, 
was ordained to the ministry of 
the Baptist Church in Waterville, 
Me., occupying pastorates there 
from 1834 to 1842, and at Newton, 
Mass., from the latter period until 
1854. He was Professor of Modern 
Languages at Waterville College 
(now Colby University) while re- 
siding in that city, and after his ser- 
vice there of eight years, he re- 
moved to Newton Centre. From 
1842 until 1848 he was the editor 
of the ‘‘Christian Review,’’ in 
Boston ; and from 1864 until 1869, 
he edited the various publications 
of the Baptist Missionary Union. 
In 1875 and in 1880, he visited the 
chief missionary stations in Europe 
and Asia, and in many other meth- 
ods throughout his long and use- 
ful life he identified himself and 
his labors with the moral and 
healthful advancement of the world 
at large. 

In the hymn-books of all the 
Christian churches are to be found 
numerous hymns written by him, 
one of which, ‘‘The Morning Light 
is Breaking,’’ has long been a great 
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favorite, and has been translated 
into many languages. 

During his literary career he 
wrote in all some six hundred sa- 
cred, social, and patriotic poems, 
about sixty being of the last-named 
character, and the chief jewel of 
which collection is his stirring 
composition, ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty,’’ 
written while he was yet a theo- 
logical student, and first sung at a 
children’s celebration in the Park 
Street Church in Boston, on the 
Fourth of July, 1832. His class- 
mate, Oliver Wendell Holmes, thus 
refers to him in his reunion poem : 


“And there’s a nice youngster of excel- 

lent pith ; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming 
him Smith. 

But he shouted a song for the brave 
and the free,— 

Just read on his medal, ‘My Country, 
of Thee.’ ”’ 


He was especially known, and 
will always be chiefly remembered, 
as the author ofthis national hymn, 
‘‘America,’’ the history of which 
has been often told, and which has 
yielded him imperishable fame. On 
the 3d of April, in the present 
year, he was honored by two testi- 
monials, one in the afternoon and 
the other in the evening of that 
day; and it is doubtful if Boston 
has ever seen a more remarkable 
patriotic demonstration than were 
those two testimonials, given in 
Music Hall. Almost five thousand 
persons there heard the aged au- 
thor tell the story of how he came 
to write ‘‘ America,’’ and how it 
was first sung in public. The au- 
dience in the afternoon was com- 
posed largely of school-children, 
and in the evening of their fathers 
and mothers; but it was difficult to 
judge on which occasion the wel- 
come to Dr. Smith was the more 
hearty and sincere. He was then 
eighty-six years old; but, with a 
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voice that was as clear as a bell, 
and which could be plainly heard in 
every part of the large hall, he 
quietly told the following story of 
how ‘‘America’’ came into birth : 

‘* Lowell Mason had received,’’ 
he said, ‘‘from a gentleman who 
had been sent from New York to 
Germany to study the school sys- 
tem of that country, a number of 
German music-books, used in the 
German schools. 

‘* One dismal day in the month 
of February, 1832, while I wasa 
student of theology at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Andover, I 
stood in front of one of the win- 
dows of the room in which I re- 
sided. In turning over the leaves 
of one of the books I at length 
came upon a tune which instantly 
impressed me as being one of great 
simplicity, and I thought that with 
a great choir, either of children or 
older persons, such a tune would 
be very valuable, and that some- 
thing good might come out of it. 
I just glanced at the German 
words, at the foot of the page, and 
saw, without actually reading them, 
that they were patriotic. 

‘‘It occurred to me to write a 
patriotic hymn in English, adapted 
to this tune. I reached out my 
left hand to a table that stood near 
me and picked up a scrap of waste 
paper—for I have a passion for 
writing on scraps of waste paper ; 
there seems to be a kind of inspira- 
tion in them—and immediately be- 
gan to write. In half an hour I 
think—certainly before I took my 
seat—the words stood upon the 
paper substantially as you have 
them to-day. I did not think very 
much of the words. I did not 
think that I had written a national 
hymn. I had no intention of doing 
such a thing, but there it stood. I 
dropped it into my portfolio and it 
passed out of my memory, and for 
a long, lonz t ime, it did not come 
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into my mind that I had done any 
such thing. 

‘‘Some time afterwards, while 
visiting Boston, I took with me a 
collection of hymns and songs 
which I had written for my friend, 
John Mason—‘‘ Murmur, Gentle 
Lyre’’ was one of them—and 
placed them in his hands. I think 
that this little waif must have 
found its way into that collection, 
but I was none the wiser for it, 
and never asked what he had done, 
or was going to do, with it. 

‘‘On the following Fourth of 
July, however, while passing Park 
Street Church, where a celebration 
by children was going on, I dis- 
covered that Mr. Mason had put 
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my hymn on the program, and at 
the close of the ceremonies the piece 
was sung. The hymn was put 
into a collection of songs for use in 
schools, published by Mr. Mason, 
and it soon spread to other cities 
and countries. Since it became 
popular it has been translated into 
many languages, and enlarged to 
suit the varying political conditions 
of many countries.”’ 

Aside from their great and 
imposing audiences, the  testi- 
monials were notable for the ora- 
tory they called forth. The hymn 
was sung on that day by school 
children in all parts of the country 
—from Maine to Texas, and from 
Massachusetts to California. 
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ure in the mind’s 
eye of any man 
who hasimagina- 
tion to see withal, 
is that of a little 
boy. The boy is 
himself, or rath- 
er the pathos lies in the fact that the 
remote small figure is something 
which might have been himself, 
yetisnot. He has a wistful, pater- 
nal feeling for the young stranger, 
wandering alone into a world all 
occupied ,—full of busy people, tra- 
ditions, and institutions, on which 
he gazes with wonder, and a curi- 
osity which is very timid, in spite 
of a superficial youthful effrontery. 

It was a strange background for 
such a little chap, which memory 
supplies, half a century ago. A 
stately old mansion, with a digni- 
fied winding staircase, lofty rooms 
lined with books, furnished with 
heavy tables and large chairs, in 
which a few elderly men read or 
dozed, toasting their toes mean- 
while at glowing sea-coal fires, in 
generous, polished grates. Lost 
in the depths of one of these stout 
chairs, the boy struggles to hold a 
big book, which the height of the 
table prevents him from resting on 
it, while his legs, too short to reach 
the floor, dangle beneath. By 
and by, the touch of a hand on his 
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shoulder makes the lad start. But 
he only sees a quaint, kindly face 
and dark eyes twinkling with ben- 
evolence through a pair of specta- 
cles, while a gentle voice says: 
‘*My boy, if you, want a book to 
last, hold the left-hand pages flat 
when you are reading that side 
and the other side at right angles 
to it,—so. Then reverse it, when 
you read the right-hand page, but 
never try to open the whole book 
full.’’ Though books are better 
bound nowadays, so that they can 
be safely spread wide apart, a vol- 
ume is never opened without a 
touch of scrupulosity, by him 
whose earliest literary memories 
are of the Boston Athenzum, in 
the Perkins mansion in Pearl 
Street, and its kindly Librarian, 
Charles Folsom. 

It was a queer haunt for a child 
so young that he used to scuttle 
down the stairway in a hurry at 
dusk, so as to pass quickly the lat- 
ticed doorway of the room which 
opened on the landing, where grim 
armor and trophies showed dimly 
fearful. 

Though most of the people who 
frequent the Athenzum are not 
bound to it by the associations of a 
lifetime, there are many who have 
for years gone in and out of its 
hospitable, friendly chambers more 
frequently than any other house, 
save their own homes. At this 
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season all the bookish, cultured 
folk of the old Boston life take up 
there at will the thread of good 
reading, broken off for the sum- 





cloth,’’ who gather the more solid 
fruits of the tree of knowledge ; 
and, later in the day, the bright 
greetings of brown and rosy maid- 
ens, who carry off 
the last foreign 
literary celebrity, 
German, French, 
or Italian, or 
perhaps the most 
recent philosoph- 
ical or critical 
essays, with a 
gait and carriage 
brought from the 
golf-links and 
the tennis-court, 
belying the tra- 
ditional type of 
the sallow and 
spectacled ‘‘blue- 
stocking.’’ 
There is some- 
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mer, and of the social intercourse, 
cemented thereby, which has been 
intermitted while the winter circle 
has been broken up into the lower 
circles of Beverly and Nahant and 
Bar Harbor and Manchester. Since 
June a few ancient cronies have 
whiled away the slumberous hours 
of the warm days in the reading- 
room, shaded by the pleasant foli- 
age of the Old Granary on which 
the long windows give so pleas- 
antly, but the attendant has dis- 
patched most of the books which 
have gone out to the proprietors’ 
families, and quiet has reigned for 
many weeks in the Palladio temple 
of letters. Now one may see, in the 
early hours, men of the green bag 
exchanging greetings as they con- 
sult the shelves of ‘‘ new books ;’’ 
the graver salutations of ‘‘the 








thing like a club 
spirit among the 
proprietors of 
the Athenzeum, 
though its rarely 
offered shares are 
bought and sold, 
and nobody is blackballed. Many 
of them are descendants indeed of 
the founders of the parent institu- 
tion, the Anthology Club, ninety 
years ago,—called into being to 
carry on the famous magazine— 
‘*The Monthly Anthology.’’ Phin- 
eas Adams* was the founder of this 
publication, which marked the 
renascence of American literature, 
after the stagnation of the Revolu- 
tionary period, but he retired from 


*“This young man, who became after- 
wards an officer in the navy, to which 
and to astronomical science he gave 


valuable service, was a remarkable 
character. He was educated at Har- 
vard by a liberal friend, having ‘ mani- 
fested in early boyhood a passion for 
elegant learning which the scanty means 
of his father forbade him to indulge.’ ”’ 
—JOsIAH QuINCY, ‘‘ History of the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum,”’ 1851. 





























“In which a few elderly men read or dozed" 
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it after two years, having failed to 
make a business success. Under 
the charge of the Anthology Club, 
and the editorship of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Emerson, ten valuable vol- 
umes were published in six 
years. Among the contribu- 
tors was Mr. Alexander Ever- 
ett, the elder, and even more 
brilliant, brother of Edward Ev- 
erett. It might be thought well 
one of these days to change the 
library back to the club from 
which it emerged into its present 
form to suit needs now supplied 
by the Public Library. Certainly 
it would be a capital nucleus 
for a mixed club of men and 
women, with the addition of a 
parlor, and perhaps a room for F@ 
light refreshment. The list of 
names shows an eminently club- § 
bable set of people, and the 
whispered colloquies which go 
on between innumerable friends, 
abbreviated through respect for 
the genius loct, would be pleas- 
antly expanded into ‘‘ social five’’ 
gatherings, if opportunity were af- 
forded. It should not be forgotten 
that the Athenzeum has a gallery 
of paintings and sculpture, loaned 
to the Art Museum, which could 
be resumed for the pleasure of its 
members. 

In the early days lectures were 
supported by the organization, and 
at a later period its annual exhibi- 
tion of its pictures and sculpture, 
re-enforced by loans, was the great 
art occasion of the year. There 
are no restraints about the use of 
the rooms, except self-imposed 
ones ; the frequenters can browse 
among the shelves,.after the man- 
ner dear to a book-lover’s heart ; 
have their own accustomed chairs 
in the reading-room, and, it is 
to be feared, exchange the fresh 
papers between themselves, to the 
exclusion of chance-comers, in true 
club fashion! A few years ago the 


bonnets began to appear in the 
reading-room, and their wearers 
are a pleasant element, and a nu- 
merous one now. At first, their 
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intrusion seemed somewhat to dis- 
turb the serious air of the place, 
but this conventional feeling has 
passed away under the changed 
atmosphere with which woman is 
surrounded. 

The Athenzeum was incorporat- 
ed in 1807, and had temporary res- 
idence in Scollay Square, and in 
Tremont Street, being installed in 
1822 in the Pearl Street mansion 
of Mr. James Perkins, who gave it 
to the proprietors for its permanent 
home. By a peculiar courtesy, 
when the present Beacon Street 
site was proposed, the government 
asked Mr. Perkins’s widow’s per- 
mission to change their habitation. 
The house in Beacon Street has 
been occupied nearly half a cent- 
ury. It is probably fated to the 
universal westward progress some 
day, but the day is not yet. When 
the Back Bay territory was begin- 
ning to draw attention, indeed, an 
effort was made by Mr. Nathan 
Matthews, at an annual meeting 
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CHARLES FOLSOM, 


First Librarian of the Boston Athenzeum 


of the proprietors, for which he 
had obtained the voting power of 
a considerable amount of stock, to 
carry a measure for the removal of 
the Athenzeum to the ‘*‘new land.’’ 
The rumor of the plan got about, 
and a large turn-out of the proprie- 
tors was secured to defeat it. A 
remarkable incident in the con- 
struction of the Beacon Street 
house was the oversight of the 
necessity of a staircase, so that 
the plan had to be modified during 
its construction, to provide for one. 
The building, rather a rare speci- 
men of the pure Italian style, (of 
which, perhaps, the real beauty is 
dulled by familiarity to many pass- 
ers-by,) is the work of three archi- 
tects,—Mr. George M. Dexter, Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, and Mr. Hammatt 
Billings. As it was constructed, 
the staircase, which was a_ great 
square affair, going from the bot- 


tom to the top, wasted an enormous 
deal of room. It was torn out a 
few years ago, to be succeeded by 
the present modest vestibule and 
little stairway. The pineapple, 
which ornamented the old balus- 
trade part, was a memorial of the 
Perkins family, being its crest, and 
should have been retained. The 
whole floor space, where once were 
contained the picture-gallery, the 
collection of the Theological Li- 
brary and Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, is now almost entirely filled 
with the Athenzum books,—the 
only guest being the King’s Chap- 
el, of which the small but valuable 
collection is kept in custody. 

After the corner-stone was placed 
in position, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
the elder, informed those who had 
assembled that the copper case 
which was placed under the cor- 
ner-stone contained the statistic 
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annals of the times, the coins of 
the country, the papers of the day, 
with various memorials of the then 
condition of the city and the state 
of society, together with a silver 
plate, on which was engraved this 
inscription : 

THE CORNER STONE OF THIS BUILDING, 
Dedicated to Letters and the Arts 
By the 
PROPRIETORS of the BosTON 
ATHENAUM, 


Was laid 


On the 27th day of April, in the Year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, and in the forty-first 
year of the Institution, which founded 
by the exertions of William Smith 
Shaw and the other members of that 
Association of Ingenuous Scholars, 


‘THE ANTHOLOGY CLUB,”’ 


Has in later days been enlarged and 
adorned by the generosity and public 
spirit of many contributors, and es- 
pecially by the munificence of James 
Perkins, Tirana Handasyd Perkins, 
his brother, James Perkins, his son, 
and John Bromfield. . 


Whenever this stone shall be removed, 
may it be only to improve and 
perpetuate the Institution. 


Onthe reverse 
of this plate ¢& 
there was in- —— 
* \\ AAW iter 
scribed : TAA 
PRINCIPAL EN- \ 
DOWMENTS of the 
BOSTON ATHE- 
Num before the 


year 1847: 


The sum of 
forty-two  thou- 
sand dollars was 
raised for the 
general purposes 
of the Athene- 
um, by volun- 
tary subscrip- 
tions for shares 
created in 1807. 


James Perkins, 
in 1821, gave his 
own costly man- 
sion in Pearl 
Street, which 
from that time 
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has been the seat of the Institution. 

In the same year the sum of twenty- 
two thousand dollars was raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions for shares. 


Thomas Handasyd Perkins (besides 
his earlier and later donations), and 
James Perkins, the younger, seconded 
in 1826 the liberality of the brother and 
the father, each giving eight thousand 
dollars, and the sum of their contribu- 
tions was increased to forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, obtained chiefly by other 
subscriptions through the efforts and in- 
fluence of Nathaniel Bowditch, Francis 
Calhey Gray, George Ticknor, and 
Thomas Wren Ward. 

Augustus Thorndike, in 1823, gave a 
choice collection of casts of the most 
celebrated ancient statues. 

George Watson Brimmer, in 1838, 
gave a magnificent collection of books 
on the Fine Arts. 

John Bromfield, in 1846, gave seventy- 
five thousand dollars as a fund, to be 
regularly increased by one-quarter of 
the income, of which the other three- 
quarters are to be annually applied to 
the purchase of books forever. 

The sum of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, for the erection of this Build- 
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‘*A library develops strange ard interesting types” 


ing, was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions for shares created in 1844. 


Officers for the Year MDCCCXLVII. 


President, Thomas Graves Cary; 
Vice-President, John Amory Lowell; 
Treasurer, Josiah Quincy, Jr.; Trustees, 
William Tirrell Andrews, Edward Wig- 
glesworth, William Hickling Prescott; 
Enoch Hale, George Stillman Hilliard, 
Samuel Austin, Jr., Amos Binney, 
Charles Amory, Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
Secretary, Henry Tuke Parker; Libra- 
rian, Charles Folsom. 


Architects—Edward Clarke Cabot and 
George Minot Dexter. 


JamMrs Knox PoLk, President of the 
United States. 


GEORGE NIXON BrIGGs, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Jostau QUINCY, JR., Mayor of the City 
of Boston. 


A library develops strange and 
interesting types. The habitués 
of the Athenzeum have included 
many of these. Mr. Dabney was 
one of the most assiduous, spend- 
ing his whole day among its al- 
coves. He had a dressing-gown 
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and slippers kept for him in a 
closet, and he was there to assume 
them a few minutes after the doors 
were opened. His pursuit was the 
study of books for errors of form 
and typography, with no object 
save mere love of accuracy. As 
his work was scrupulously done, 
and in a most elegant, minute 
hand, he was allowed to annotate 
his corrections marginally ; and in 
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ous a student, and Judge Grant 
finds in the Athenzeum alcoves de- 
light such as he imparts to his 
own readers. Of bright Boston wo- 
men not a few may be seen mov- 
ing in and out unashamed, and 
with their four volumes under 
their arms, tasting of the tree of 
knowledge. 

The privileges and limitations of 
proprietorship in the Atheneum 


Plate presented by Colonel T. F. Parker. showing the Perkins House, Pearl Street 


this way he spent his life; of 
which many a reader has observed 
the patient, unthanked results. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford is a daily 
visitor; the Rev. W. R. Alger can 
be found in the reading-room any 
afternoon in the season, and Dr. 
Bartol is as regular as four o’clock 
in his round among the papers and 
magazines. Judge Holmes may be 
seen carrying away a bagful of 
the poetry of which he is so seri- 


are set forth very clearly in the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

‘‘Kach Proprietor may give tick- 
ets of admission to the library and . 
reading-room to members of his 
family, and to two other persons 
for one year, for all of whom he 
shall be responsible. These tickets 
shall not be valid until signed and 
recorded by the Librarian. 

‘‘Each Proprietor may also in- 
troduce strangers not residing with- 
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in twenty miles of Boston to the 
Athenzeum, for the term of one 
mouth, upon having their names 
recorded with that of the person 
introducing them, who shall be re- 
sponsible for their observing the 
regulations of the institution. 

‘* Proprietors of shares shall have 
the right to take out books by pay- 
ing an annual assessment of $5, or 
for any part of the year after July 
1, of $3; and they may transfer 
the right to persons who are not 
Proprietors, for whom they shall 
be responsible ; such non-Proprie- 
tors paying an annual assessment 
of $10. There shall be no trans- 
fer of a Proprietor’s right to take 
out books, except on the express 
wish and by the request of such 
Proprietor ; and the Librarian is in- 
structed not to solicit such trans- 
fers, or to assist in procuring them. 

‘* Any municipal or other corpo- 
ration owning a share in the Boston 
Athenzum may designate, annual- 


ly, any person, who, with his fami- 
ly, shall have the right of visiting 
the Athenzum, and taking out 
books on payment of the annual 


assessment ; and also two other 
persons (but not their families) 
who shall have the right to visit 
the Athenzum, but not to take 
out books. 

‘‘The Library Committee may, 
on special occasions, permit a per- 
son not a Proprietor, to use or take 
out the books belonging to the 
Athenzeum, under such restrictions 
as they may think proper to impose. 

If an author wishes to see what 
real acceptance, and what kind of 
acceptance, his beok has had, the 
little brown slips signed by the suc- 
cessive borrowers and stuck into 
each volume, will tell a frank and 
curious tale. Alas! some much- 
advertised works have but one or 
two readers, during the months in 
which they have been exposed 
among this fastidious set. Again, 
these same slips tell another tale 
(which will not be told here), of the 
strange and unexpected choice of 
reading by some of this same sup- 
posed fastidious set, which we are 
surprised to find there so worn and 
handselled, and still more sur- 
prised to find by whom. 


‘' The Pineapple was the Crest of the 
Perkins Family‘ 
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By ELIzA WALLACE DURBIN 


ONG after they were gone 
Alice remained motionless. 
Her mind was so stunned by 
the load of terrible facts that had 
been thrown into it that it was un- 
able to arrange them, and could 
only stare at them asthey lay ina 
heap, the shattered ideas of her 
birth beneath them. Even in her 
childhood she had wondered how 
she came to be the daughter of 
this man whom she could neither 
love nor respect, but it had never 
occurred to her that he was not 
her father. The antagonism of 
their natures she had accounted 
for by attributing her nature to 
her mother ; since she was not like 
her father, she must be like her 
mother, and she had often wonder- 
ed how her mother had endured 
her husband’s despicableness. Her 
father had always checked her 
when she had questioned him con- 
cerning her mother’s relatives, and 
at last she had satisfied herself 
with the conviction that her mother 
had been his superior socially, as 
well as in all other respects, and 
had been cast off by her relatives 
for marrying him. 

While she crouched there, the 
dress containing her purse fell 
down, and the purse rolled out 
toward her. At thought of where 


the money had come from, she 
flung it from her with a shudder, 
and rising quickly, went out of the 
house. As she was walking rapidly 
down the street, a sudden turn 
brought her face to face with Ben- 
ton Stanson. She could not re- 
treat, as she had already turned 
into the side street up which he 
had come. 

‘*QOh, how do you do?’’ he said, 
in the half-awkward, half-bold way 
he had when with her. ‘‘I was just 
going to your house. Taking a 
walk ?”’ 

‘* 'Ves,’’ she answered, without 
thinking, 

‘* May Icome with you? I have 
something to tell you, Miss Banks.”’ 

‘“T haven’t time to listen,’’ she 
said, quickly. ‘‘ I am going home 
soon.”’ 

‘“Then I will come up to the 
house ; I must see you,’’ he de- 
clared, trying to look both tender 
and determined, and looking very 
foolish instead. 

They had been standing where 
they met, and as Alice now started 
to walk on slowly, and Benton 
went with her, the remembrance 
of that woman’s words came back 
to her,—‘‘ If he asks her and she 
refuses, bring her to me.’’ Did 
Benton intend to ask her ? Suppose 
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he did, and, if she would not listen, 
would he go to the Doctor? Moved 
by an impulse she could not resist, 
she said, in a gentler tone than she 
had ever before used with him, ‘‘ I 
have something to tell you, too, 
Mr. Stanson, if you will promise 
not to tell—my father.’’ 

‘‘Of course I promise,’’ he re- 
plied, promptly. ‘‘ Please tell me, 
Miss Banks.”’ 

And walking straight ahead 
through the narrow village street, 
Alice told with proud, flushed face, 
and averted eyes, what she had 
heard that afternoon. By the time 
she was through they had reached 
the bridge spanning the small 
river. Benton had listened without 
interrupting, and now stopped, 
resting his hand on the railing, 
and looking down into the water 
with the most solemn expression 
his boyish face had ever held. He 
felt dimly the emotion the girl was 
enduring, and moved by what was 
as much unforeseen impulse as 
Alice’s confession had been, he 
said, still gazing at the water, 
‘* Alice, let me make it up to you, 
won’t you ?’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ she cried, quickly. 

He turned to her. ‘‘I love you,”’ 
he said, very awkwardly, but with 
an honesty that raised him in the 
girl’s esteem even while she con- 
trasted his bearing with Oscar’s. 

‘I am very sorry —I am en- 
gaged,’’ she said, gravely. 

‘‘Ah,”’ he said, plaintively, and 
waited, as one who has met with 
an accident, and suffered no ex- 
ternal injury waits, dreading that 
each breath will bring a message 
of some terrible internal injury. 
But Benton felt nothing, and would 
feel nothing save a little soreness 
from a few bruises received in this 
little knock-down by Fate. At 
last he said, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he 
marry you, and take you away.’’ 

‘*T am not of age.’’ 


** And Banks won’t consent ?’’ 

cc No.’’ 

‘* But he isn’t your father.’’ 

‘*T cannot prove that. Perhaps 
he adopted me; I don’t know. It 
would not matter, anyway.’’ 

Benton was silent a long time ; 
then he asked suddenly, ‘‘ Where 
is he ?’’ 

Alice told him, knowing he 
meant Oscar. He looked surprised 
when he learned how near Oscar 
was, and said, ‘‘ You don’t suppose 
it will matter to him —this—’’ 

‘*No,’’ Alice replied, with proud 
confidence, ‘‘ he will not care.’’ 

Benton suddenly tucked her arm 
under his, and turned to walk back. 
‘‘Tf there’s anything in him you 
shall be married this very night,”’ 
he declared, striding swiftly along. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?’’ she de- 
manded, pulling her arm away. 

‘Never mind. You go home 
and put on your prettiest dress for 
the meeting to-night. Be sure to. 
be there. I am going to Ashbury;”’ 
and to her astonishment he lifted 
his hat and left her. 

That night at the meeting of the 
faithful, Benton had a great deal 
to say to Alice, and for once she 
listened with a pleased face. . Dr. 
Banks watched them narrowly, 
with what would have been a 
sparkle in his eyes if the water had 
allowed it to gleam, and when 
Benton came up to him, at the 
close of the meeting, he asked 
eagerly, ‘‘ Well, how did she 
take it ?’’ 

‘‘She said ‘yes,’ *’ whispered Ben- 
ton, witha beaming smile, ‘‘ and 
what do you suppose brought her 
round? I promised she need never 
have anything to do with you or 
your quackery again.’’ 

The Doctor tried to preserve the 
acquired gravity of his counte- 
nance, but it seemed to crack like 
varnish, in the warmth of his cor- 
dial smile. 
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‘* But say, old man,’’ continued 
Benton, ‘‘ Can’t we do it to-night ? 
My uncle has heard of what he 
calls my foolishness, and intends 
to send me away. Can't we go 
and get a license, and get married 
to-night !’’ - 

The old man pretended to hesi- 
tate, then, as if with sudden de- 
termination, put on his hat, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Well, if you wish. Is the 
office still open ? It’s teno’clock.”’ 

‘Oh, [ll get my friend Tom. 
He is clerk in the office. But how 
about Alice! Can we leave her 
here ?”’ 

‘* Oh, a lover’s solicitude! It 
surpasseth a mother’s!’’ gushed 
the Doctor. 

‘Yes, I think it does, in this 
case,’’ thought Benton. 

‘* Alice, my child,’’ called the 
Doctor, nodding farewell to those 
who had lingered to put on their 
wraps, and were now going, ‘‘Can 
you stay here a few moments until 
Mr. Stanson and I return ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Alice, andthe two 
men went away, Benton apparently 
in high spirits. Tom was in the 
office. Benton had seen him that 
afternoon, and he had readily en- 
tered into the scheme. 

‘*’Kom knows all about it,’’ said 
Benton. ‘‘Mr. Banks here con- 
sents to his daughter’s marriage, 
Tom.’’ 

‘* Yes, make out the license, my 
young friend; I love to make young 
people happy,’’ said the Doctor, 
benignly. 

‘* T have it all ready, Ben,’’ said 
Tom, going back to his desk. 

When Benton received the paper 
he quickly slipped it into his pock- 
et, and said, ‘‘Come on.’’ The 
Doctor, exchanging a smile with 
Tom, followed the boy. Once in 
the street again, Benton stopped. 
‘* Say,’’ said he, ‘‘I have to go to 
the bank to get my other overcoat. 
You'll go along, won’t you ?’’ 
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‘Yes. Have you the key ?”’ 

‘“ Yes; come on.’’ 

Stanson led the way, and, seizing 
a favorable moment, they entered 
the bank unobserved. ‘‘ Sit down 
here in this corner, where you 
can’t be seen from the street. I 
don’t want to attract any attention, 
so I’ll look for it in the dark,’’ said 
Benton, beginning to grope cau- 
tiously about. 

Banks obeyed, and waited, not 
paying any heed to Benton’s im- 
patient ejaculations, as he hunt- 
ed around the room. Suddenly the 
door opened and shut, and when 
the Doctor wheeled round in alarm, 
Benton was gone. Almost before 
Banks could realize this, the key 
turned, and Benton’s voice said 
softly, ‘‘I wouldn’t make much of a 
noise, old man ; the police will hear 
you ;’’ andin a moment more foot- 
steps were going rapidly down the 
street. The Doctor stood in the 
darkness, staring towards the door, 
as though trying to force his watery 
eyes to see through it and Benton’s 
mysterious behavior. When he did 
move, the warning given in those 
parting words came to him, and 
he sank to his hands and knees 
and crept across to the door; but 
it was really locked. He sat on the 
floor and tried to think out Ben- 
ton’s motive; but even his subtle 
brain was ata loss. All he could 
know was, that there was mischief 
afloat. The thought of it made 
him frantic. But how could he es- 
cape? Did Benton mean to keep 
him here all night ? He was tempt- 
ed to pound on the door until he 
attracted attention. But how could 
he explain his presence, especially 
if Benton denied taking him in? 
No, it would not do; he must wait 
until Benton returned. Perhaps 
they only wanted him out of the 
way during the ceremony. He had 
little uneasiness concerning Alice. 
He could trust her. 
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He sat patiently waiting for 
what was really half an hour, 
though it seemed half the night to 
him; then he crept over to the 
window, and stealthily looked out. 
No one was in sight, and he began 
examining the sash. The block in 
which the bank was located was 
old, and the windows were small 
ones, with common fastenings. He 
cautiously unfastened the one far- 
thest from the door. Yes, it would 
work. Thinking it would be easier 
to get throvgh without his over- 
coat, he took it off, and then, after 
another survey of the street, quick- 
ly raised the window. Sliding his 
head and shoulders through, he was 
about to descend, when a burly 
figure rose from the ground and 
seized him by the throat. He was 
dragged through, and thrown upon 
the pavement, with the warning 
that, if he moved, he would be 
shot. Slipping a pair of hand- 


cuffs upon his prisoner’s wrists, 


the Doctor’s captor exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ Now I’ve got you; 
come along, my frisky bank-rob- 
ber.’’ 

‘* It’s a mistake, it’s a mistake,”’ 
cried the Doctor, who had been 
protesting allthe time. ‘‘ Benton 
Stanson left me in there to stay un- 
til he returned, and I was getting 
tired of waiting; come with me 
till I find him, and I’ll prove it.’’ 

‘‘T guess not. You come with 
me, and I’ll look up your pals 
afterwards ;’’ and holding his pris- 
oner fast, the policeman blew his 
whistle. In a little while another 
policeman came running up. Tell- 
ing him to watch the bank, the first 
one, without heeding the other’s 
excited questioning, hurried the 
Doctor, who was loudly protesting, 
across an alley to the village cala- 
boose. 

‘* Good Lord! if it ain’t the faith- 
doctor!’’ exclaimed the policeman, 
as they entered the lighted room. 
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‘*T am Dr. Banks,’’ said the pris- 
oner, with an attempt at dignity, 
and his clothes covered with dust, 
his high hat battered, and his hair 
in wild disorder. ‘‘I demand that 
you go for Mr. Stanson,’’ he con- 
tinued, his anger increasing with 
the spread of the policeman’s smile. 

‘*Oh, I intend to; but I’ll just 
lock you up here while I hunt him 
up,’’ said the policeman, pleas- 
antly. 

‘* But there’s no fire, and I’ve 
no overcoat,’’ exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, with a shiver. 

‘* Oh, have faith, you old fraud, 
have faith, and you’ll be warm 
enough,’’ replied the policeman, 
going out. 

Now, Policeman Smith wanted 
the full glory of catching a bank- 
robber, but he wished to run no 
risk of being laughed at; and 
knowing that young Stanson and 
the Doctor had been very intimate, 
he determined to go to John Stan- 
son, realizing that, if the boy were 
mixed up in any mischief, it would 
be to Sam Smith’s interest to have 
the rich banker’s gratitude. 

Stanson hurried down to him 
after listening to his story from a 
second-story window, which he had 
raised on hearing Smith’s loud 
knocking, and the two went back 
to the calaboose together in silence ; 
for the banker asked no questions, 
and he was a man of such chilling 
reserve that even Smith’s hardy 
volubility was frust-bitten. 

When they opened the door the 
Doctor, whose rage was so great 
that he had ceased to feel the need 
of outward fire, turned quickly and 
took a step forward; then seeing 
John Stanson he stopped and stared 
at him, a curious change coming 
over his face. He had expected 
Benton. : 

Stanson, his face deadly pale, 
stood staring at the Doctor, and 
Smith, who had opened his lips to 
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speak, shut them again, feeling in- 
stinctively that these men had met 
before. He was not surprised when 
Stanson at last said, ‘‘ You may go 
outside, Smith.’’ 

The policeman went, and stood 
just outside the door, in vain strain- 


opened the door. For a few sec- 
onds the two men inside stared at 
him ; then the Doctor came toward 
him angrily, crying, ‘‘ Where is 
Alice? What—’”’ 

‘‘Alice is Mrs. Oscar Laird,’’ 
Benton answered, coolly. 


‘* Uncle John, | swore when | saw it that no one should have a right to look at 
me like that” ; 


ing his ears to hear what was being 
said. 

Suddenly Benton Stanson came 
running up. 

‘* Did you take a man out of the 
bank, Smith?’’ he asked, excit- 
edly. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Smith, proud- 
ly. ‘‘ Tom Simpson told me he saw 
suspicious characters hanging—’’ 

‘Where is he?’’ interrupted 
Benton. 

‘‘In there. Your uncle’s with 
him. Say, did you—’’ 

Benton shoved him aside, and 


The Doctor glared at him in 
dumb astonishment. 

‘* You consented to her marriage, 
you know, and you did not specify 
to whom, you remember. Come, 
uncle, I locked him in the bank, 
so let him go.”’ 

‘‘T’ll pay you for this, 
young—’’ 

‘*My young friend,’’ mocked 
Benton, in perfect imitation of the 
Doctor’s former hollow comrade- 
ship. ‘‘ See here,’’ he added, ‘‘if 
you say just one word, you'll suf- 
fer for being found in the bank ; 


my 
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yes, and I’ll hunt up your wives,”’ 
he put in, with an impudent wink 
at Banks, who could only glare in 
response. 

‘*Come, uncle,’’ said Benton, 
again, and the banker, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, followed his 
nephew into the street. 

Benton laughed uproariously at 
Smith, and told him it was only a 
joke of Tom Simpson’s, and he 
could let the Doctor go. 

After they had gone on a few 
steps, John Stanson stopped. 

‘*VYou said she was married,’’ 
he said, hesitatingly. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Benton, coldly. 

‘* Where is she ?”’ 

‘‘At the depot, with her husband, 
waiting for their train.’’ 

His uncle made no movement to 
walk on, and finally Benton said, 
‘*Do you —’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said his uncle, as the 
boy paused, and Benton turned to 
lead the way down the street. 

They said nothing to each other 
on the way. When they reached 
the depot Benton took his uncle up 
to Alice and Oscar, who were the 
only persons in the room. 

‘““This is my uncle,’’ said Ben- 
ton. Alice’s eyes had been on the 
stranger from the moment he had 
appeared at the door. She had 
known instantly who he was, 
though she had never seen him be- 
fore. She did not reply to Benton's 
introduction, only looked at the 
man before her with proud scorn. 

‘*What does Mr. Stanson want ?’’ 
asked Oscar, his enmity ringing in 
his tone. 

‘‘QOh, nothing,’’ said Mr. Stan- 
son, confusedly, looking wistfully 
at Alice. 

‘‘ Neither does my wife want 
anything of Mr. Stanson,’’ return- 
ed Oscar, proudly, turning with a 
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smile to Alice, and ignoring the 
others’ presence. 

The Stansons turned away; but 
then Oscar put his hand on Ben- 
ton’s arm, and said something to 
him in a low tone, and Alice came 
up, and, shyly, putting her arms 
round his neck, kissed him. Then 
Benton hurried after his uncle, and 
they walked home as silently as 
they had come. 

But when they stood in the dimly 
lighted hall, the banker turned and 
faced his nephew. ‘‘ Ben,’’ he 
said, sadly, ‘‘ you shrink from me, 
yet you have been hurrying over 
the same road that led me to that.’’ 

Benton’s face flushed as he said 
humbly, ‘‘I know, uncle.’’ 

‘*Ben, would you care to have 
a—, to have any one look at you 
with the deserved contempt with 
which she looked at me ?”’ 

It is hard for men to show to 
men their real feelings. They are 
willing enough to tell each other 
their undesirable ones, even ready 
to exaggerate them, but over the 
expression of a tender, ennobling 
Sentiment they experience the 
same feeling of shame which they 
feel over the shedding of a tear. 
But feeling does at times bring a 
tear from them, and their hearts 
cannot always check the overflow, 
and Benton raised his solemn face 
and said, ‘‘ Uncle John, I swore 
when I saw it that no one should 
have a right to look at me like 
that.’’ 

And while their hands meet in a 
warm clasp, Oscar and Alice, 
speeding away together, have for- 


“gotten that the world holds any 


wrong or sorrow or regret, in their 
wandering through the lovers’ 
Paradise, where there is nothing 
save themselves and the bliss of 
their love. 


(The End ) 














By R. H. E. STARR 


HE Christmas Carol 
as we now have it, 
or, rather, as we 
had it in the eigh- 
teenth century, is 
the final product of 
three distinct class- 

es of song: First, the old heathen 

epic; second, the heathen wassail- 
song ; and, third, the early church 
hymn or chant. 

As will be seen, this leaves us 
with two of our three sources be- 
longing to the heathen. At first 
this seems strange and incongru- 
ous. Butthe study of early church 
festivals shows us that nearly all 
the customs and manners which we 
now look on as belonging to Christ- 
mas originated in the old heathen 
feast of Yule. A short glance back 
over the early history of the church 
will, I think, make the reason for 
this clear. 

The greatest obstacle, perhaps, 
which the early Christians found 
in the way of their conversion of 
the various heathen nations was 
the deeply-rooted attachment man- 
ifested by these same heathen for 
many of their old customs. It was 
not so much their religion they 
refused to give up as it was those 
rites and ceremonies employed in 
its observance. 

The Apostles, who spent a good 
deal of time in trying to abol- 
ish these customs, were, in many 


(3) 





cases, fairly successful. There was 
one class of festival, however, the 
rites of which, try as they might, 
they could never persuade the hea- 
then to abandon,—the class com- 
prised of those festivals commemo- 
rating the return of the seasons. 

The result was, that their suc- 
cessors, less zealous, perhaps, but 
certainly wiser, giving up the strug- 
gle, contented themselves with try- 
ing to make the commemorative 
ceremonies subservient to Chris- 
tianity. And here they were gen- 
enerally successful. The heathen 
willingly agreed to worship the 
Christian God, if only they could 
do so in their own way; and this the 
early Fathers were only too glad to 
let them do. 

Pope Gregory gives an instance 
of how the clergy felt about such 
concessions. On sending St. Aus- 
tin over to convert the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, after advising him in general 
to accommodate the Christian cere- 
monies as far as possible, he goes 
on to charge him in particular ‘‘ to 


allow the Christian converts on cer- 


tain festivals to kill and eat a great 
number of oxen to the glory of 
God as they had formerly done to 
the honour of the devil.’’ 

The consequence of such an ac- 
commodating spirit on both sides 
was that the Christian God became 
the God, at the same time that the 
forms of observing the Christian 
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festivals remained largely of hea- 
then origin. In some cases, where 
two such festivals — one Christian 
and the other heathen — came very 
close together the observances per- 
taining to the latter were transfer- 
red to the former almost entire. 

Such was the case with Christ- 
mas. Coming at practically the 
same time as the Roman Saturna- 
dia and the Northern feast of 2/e, 
the respective heathen customs of 
these two old festivals at once be- 
came inculcated into that of Christ- 
mas, almost as they stood. And 
here we find one of the great causes 
of the very pronounced differences 
between the early celebrations of 
Christmas in France and those in 
England. In the former, the cus- 
toms of the Roman Saturnalia soon 
became prevalent, whereas in the 
latter those of the native Yule-tide 
prevailed. The corrupt and im- 
moral condition of affairs at Rome 
at this time explains naturally 
enough the corresponding levity 
and lack of true religious feeling 
so noticeable in the early French 
observance of this festival ; and in 
the same way the well-known strict- 
ness and uprightness of the Anglo- 
Saxons accounts for the compara- 
tively devout way in which the 
English kept it. 

The former is of little conse- 
quence in this connection, whereas 
the latter is, of course, of the great- 
est. Lack of space, unfortunately, 
forbids my going into an at all 
minute description of these old cus- 
toms. So I must content myself 
with trying to give some idea of 
what the feast of Yule was and 
what were the principal features of 
its celebration, copied in the Eng- 
lish observance of Christmas. 

This festival of Yule, Juhl, Jul, 
Jule, Nouel, or Néel, was held at 
the winter solstice in honor of the 
return of the sun. As the year 


drew slowly to its close and the sun 
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sank lower and lower in the hori- 
zon, the ancients considered that 
the world was typically nearing its 
end too. Now, however, as the 
sun began to regain its power and 
apparently to ascend the horizon 
once more, deciding that a restora-. 
tion of light and a new era were 
in store for them, they gave them- 
selves up to the wildest rejoicing 
and thanksgiving. ‘The most gen- 
eral forms of these were the feast- 
ing, drinking, and dancing, min- 
gled with sacrifices and religicus 
rites. During this period we are 
told that all men were considered 
on an equality, that presents were 
exchanged, that everything — the 
wassail - bowls in particular — was 
decked in green and garlands, and 
that after the feast, the men went 
from place to place disguised as 
wild beasts and cattle. 

The customs which eventually 
became the most clearly identified 
with the early English Christmas 
were the burning of the Yule-Log, 
and the opening of the feast by the 
entrance of the Boar’s Head. Dat- 
ing far back in the history of the 
Northern nations they both certain- 
ly played very important parts in 
the early Christian observance of 
Christmas. 

In nearly all the records of these 
early celebrations, the first ceremo- 
ny mentioned is the bringing in and 
lighting of the Yule-Log. Thistook 
place on Christmas eve, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled company, 
and was the occasion of much re- 
joicing. As long asthe Christmas 
ceremonies lasted, this log, which 
was never allowed to go out, seems 
to have been the centre of all the 
gayeties and festivities. Although 
in some parts of England this cus- 
tom died out, probably as early as 
the seventeenth century, in others 
it was preserved intact as late as the 
latter part of the eighteenth. In 
fact to-day, in the northern parts of 
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England and in Scotland, we find 
it still existing, although in a 
somewhat corrupted condition. 
The Boar’s Head, in many ways, 
was quite as important an element 
in these early Christmas celebra- 
tions as was the Yule-Log. Just as 
the latter constituted the introduc- 
tion, as it were, to the whole Yule- 
tide, so did the former open the 
central event of the season,—the 
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boars became scarce, and, conse- 
quently, very expensive, the Boar’s 
Head was replaced by brawn ; and 
in this form it exists at the present 
day. 

Thus we see how nearly all the 
early Christmas customs, and many 
of the later ones, originated in the 
old heathen feast of Yule. All 
of these are interesting, both in 
themselves and in connection with 


> 


Bringing in the Yule-Log on Christmas Eve 


feast on Christmas Day. ‘The va- 
rious accounts of this ceremony 
vary in detail, but they all agree in 
making it one of great pomp and 
importance. The general plan 
seems to have been for the guests, 
after the gathering around the 
board, to wait until the procession 
of retainers, bearing the Boar’s 
. Head, appeared, and then, aided, 
in many cases, by musicians, to 
strike up a carol. For a long time 
this custom remained common all 
over England. Later on, when 


our own observance of this season 
of the year.. The one which is of 
most interest to us at present, how- 
ever, is one at which, so far, I 
have barely hinted,—namely, that 
of singing. 

Probably nothing played a more 
conspicuous part in all heathen re- 
ligious ceremonies than music in 
general, and especially song. We 
find mention of it everywhere,—at 
the feasts, in the dances, around 
the altar, and around the camp- 
fires and the hearth. 
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Most of these old songs seem to 
have been epic poems, descriptive 
of contemporary victories, or relat- 
ing to the achievements of kings, 
ancient heroes, or, sometimes, of the 
gods. Accompanied, probably, bya 
harp, they were sung by minstrels 
at all large festivals. Sometimes 
they were apparently traditional ; 


but, as a general thing, they 
were composed for the occa- 
sion. The most general time for 


them was during the feasting and 
drinking ; but they were also very 
likely often sung to the household 
gathered around the great open 
fires in the large hall. 

As Yule was one of the most im- 
portant feasts of the heathen year, 
its celebration was marked by 
epics in all their glory ; and, just 
as the other Yule-tide customs 
were adopted by the Christians in 
their observance of Christmas, so, 
also, was that of singing. 

The Anglo-Saxons accepted the 
Christian faith very readily,—I 
might almost say, eagerly. There 
seemed to be something in it which 
appealed strongly tothem. We see 
this in many ways, but in none 
more clearly than in the manner in 
which they inculcated its Scriptural 
history into their poetry. Very 
soon after the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, we find the former wild 
topics of their epics almost entire- 
ly replaced by the beautiful and 
dramatic stories of the Scriptures. 
And there it is that we find the 
real beginning of the old Christ- 
mas Carol in England. 

Many of the subjects of these 
epics were taken from the Old 
Testament, such as the History of 
the Creation, and the Fall of the 
Angels. Others were founded on 


the doctrines and prophecies of the 
New Testament, asthe Harrowing 
of Hell, and the Day of Judgment. 
In other cases they recited the 
different incidents relative to our 
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Lord’s birth, while occasionally 
they went outside the Scriptures 
and took up later legends, such as 
those of St. Andrew and the Finding 
of the Cross. But in all these, al- 
though the subjects are far differ- 
ent, we still find the form—the 
clothing, as it were—of the old 
heathen epics. 

The next step in the develop- 
ment of the English carol is the 
miracle-play. The earliest form 
of this shows but little advance- 
ment over the epic. In fact it is 
nothing more than a religious epic 
written in dramatic form. 

At first sight, therefore, the 
transposition from one to the other 
would seem to need little explana- 
tion. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is a very important one, 
for here we find the first influence 
ofthe church hymns and chants. 

From the very earliest times, 
probably, the orthodox church had 
music. At first, this was undoubt- 
edly very simple. Gradually, how- 
ever, it began to develop, although 
even at this time—say the tenth 
century—it is still far from elabor- 
ate. The most important of the 
early developments is, to us at 
least, that of antiphonal singing. 
Just when this began it is hard 
to determine. Psalms xxiv. and 
cxxxiv. seem to have been written 
with this’ style of rendering in 
view. But this is mere surmise. 
The first authentic mention we 
have of it is given us by Philo, 
about 370 A. D., when he says 
that ‘‘ divided into two parts they 
sing alternately to each other.’’ 
As Pliny also asserts that the 
Christians sang ‘‘amongst them- 
selves in turn,’’ we are satisfied 
that the custom survived among 
the Christians. 

I shall not attempt here to go 
into the source or growth of the 
French miracle- play. I desire 
merely to call attention to the fact 
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that in all countries under the 
sway of the Catholic faith, the 
liturgy of the church had been 
steadily growing more symbolical, 
as well as more dramatic, and that 
in all these countries, by the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, 
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epics. Now I want to show how 
nearly they approached dramatic 
form. The best way to do this, 
perhaps, will be to give an ex- 
ample. The following is a selec- 
tion from the eighth section of Mr. 
Garnett’s translation of Cynewulf’s 


Bringing in the Boar's Head at Chris‘mas 


or not long after it, we find the 
commencement of the miracle-play. 
Moreover, in all these cases the 
miracle-play appears to be the re- 
sult of the influence of the church 
liturgy in one form or another on 
early heathen customs. In Eng- 
land we have seen it to be that of 
the antiphonal nature of the Chris- 
tian liturgy, and the chants in 
particular on the old heathen cus- 
tom of singing Christmas epics. 

I have already spoken of the 
highly dramatic nature of these 


* 


‘* Elene,’’ written probably dur- 
ing the eighth century : 


‘“‘To him then the blessed answer re- 
turned, 

Helena ’fore earls without concealment: 

‘If thou in heaven willest to have 

Dwelling with angels and life on earth, 

Reward in the skies, tell me quickly 

Where rests the rood of the King of 
Heaven, 

Holy ’neath earth, which ye now long 

Through sin of murder from men have 
concealed. ’ 

Judas replied (his mind was sad, 

Heat in his heart and woe for both, 

Whether hope of heaven with [all] his 
soul 
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He should renounce, along with his 
present 
Kingdom ’neath skies,or show the rood): 
‘ How may I that find what happened 
In course of winters? Now many are 


gone, 
Two hundred or more, reckoned by 
number. 


In youth was I 

In later days afterwards born, 

A child in years. I cannot what I know 
not 

Find in my heart that so long ago 
happened. 

Helena spake to him in answer : 

‘How has it happened among his * 

people, 

That ye so much in mind retain, 

Each one of all signs, just as the Trojans 
in fight effected ?’ ’’ etc., etc. 


As will readily be seen, this is a 
drama in every sense, except that 
it is spoken or sung by one person 
instead of by several. Most writers, 
I know, consider that the early 
English miracle-plays were de- 
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rived from their French prede- 
cessors. Personally, however, I 
can see no need for such a theory. 
We have epics of Anglo-Saxon 
origin dealing with the Scriptural 
stories, and, as we have seen, 
needing nothing but a conversion 
into dramatic form to make them 
genuine miracle-plays. And the 
hint for this change in form was 
given their authors by these old 
church antiphonal hymns. But 
this is a subject I cannot go into 
at all elaborately here. The old 
church hymns also played an im- 
portant part in the French miracle- 
plays. So whichever theory we 
adopt, we still find the English 
versions to be the product of the 
conjunction of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic dealing with Scriptural topics 
and the early church hymns. 

At first these English -miracle- 
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“A CAROLL—BRINGYNG IN THE BORES HEED.”’ 


plays, or ‘‘mysteries,’’ as they were 
afterwards known, were purely 


epic in nature. Gradually, how- 
ever, we find, in the form of inci- 
dental songs, a strong lyric ele- 
ment creeping in. And here we 
have both the influence of the third 
of our original components and the 
earliest form of the eighteenth cent- 
ury carol. 

Although, unfortunately, we have 
none of the old Anglo-Saxon drink- 
ing or convivial songs handed 
down to us, we have lots of proof 
that, in their heathen state, at any 
rate, this nation possessed many 
of them. I have already spoken 
of the carol used in bringing in the 
Boar’s Head. ‘This, which was 
doubtless one of the more solemn 
of these, we have in its sixteenth- 
century dress. Of course, during 
the nine centuries between the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons and 


this century, this carol changed 
more or less; but, when we con- 
sider that it is still sung on Christ- 
mas day at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and that it has changed prac- 
tically not at all during the last 
four centuries, we may infer that 
this sixteenth-century version has 
at least the same general meaning 
and tone of its older heathen form. 
At any rate, as both these later 
versions are interesting in them- 
selves, I give them herewith, to- 
gether with the musical accompani- 
ment to the Oxford version : 
‘© Caput afri differo 
Reddens ‘laudes’ domino. 

The bores heed in hand bring I, 

With garlans gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in convivio, 
The bores heed, I understande, 
Is the ‘chefe’ seruyce in this lande ; 


Loke where euer it be fande, 
Seruite cum cantico. 
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Be gladde lordes, bothe more and lasse, 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bores heed with mustarde. 


Solo—Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the king of bliss; 
Which on this day to be served is 

In regimensi atrio. 


Chorus—Caput apri, etc. 


Solo—The boar’s head, I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the 


and ; 
When thus bedecked in a gay 
garland ; 
Tu et us servere cantico, 
Chorus—Caput apri,’’ etc. 


The music to the latter version 
is essentially modern in form, but 
there isa certain strain—a pecu- 
liar intonation to it, which would 
suggest a much earlier date. It is 
probably a modernized form of an 
old tune, handed down by tradi- 
tion. 

And a fairly accurate idea 
of these old wassail-songs is given 
us in the following old Anglo- 
Norman drinking-song of the thir- 
teenth century. I will give the first 
verse in the original, to show the 
metre, and the fifth and sixth as 
translated by Mr. Douce. Unfor- 
tunately this translation, while it 
gives the sense very well indeed, 
by changing the metre loses much 
of the original spirit : 


‘* Seignors ou entendex a nus, 
De loins sumes venuz a wous, 
Pur quere Noel ; 
Car lem nus dit que en cest hostel 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
Abi cest iur. 
Deu doint a tuz icels joie d’amurs 
Qi aDANZ Noel gerunt honors.” 


“‘Lordings, Christmas loves good drink- 
ing, 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 
English ale, that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old and new. 
Every neighbor shares his bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep, 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Till he drowns his care in sleep. 


. more ancient origin. 


And now—by Christmas, jolly soul! 

By this mansion's generous sire ! 
By the wine, and by the bowl, 

And all the joys they both inspire ! 
Here I’1l drink a health to all ; 

The glorious task shall first be mine ; 
And ever may foul luck befall 

Him that to pledge me shall decline !”’ 


In a sixteenth-century comedy, 
or, rather, farce, called ‘‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,’’ we find a drink- 
ing-song, which, without much 
doubt, is copied from another of far 
In fact, Mr. 
Dyce has given us a song from a 
MS. of the fifteenth century, at 
the latest, which is clearly an- 
other version of the same. It 
would be safe, I think, to say that 
this original dates at least as far 
back as the thirteenth century. 
Here, however, are a few stanzas of 
Mr. Dyce’s version : 


backe and syde goo bare goo bare 

both hande and fote goo colde 

but belly, god send the good ale in- 
owghe 

whether hyt be newe or olde. 


butt of that I may have trwly 


good ale my belly full 

I shall eo lyke one by swete sainte 
Johnn 

were shoron agaynste the woole 

thowte I goo bare take you no care 

I am nothing colde 

I stuffe my skynne so full within 

of joly goode ale and olde. 


I cannot eate but lytyll meate 

my stomacke ys not goode 

but sure I thyncke that I could dryncke 
with hym that werythe an hoode 
dryncke is my lyfe althowghe my wyfe 
some tyme do chyde & scolde 

yet spare I not to Pye the potte 

of joly goode ale & olde. 

backe & syde, etc. 


I care ryte nowghte I take no thowte 
for clothes to kepe me warme 

have I good dryhncke I surely thyncke 
nothynge canne do me harme 

for trwly then I feare noman 

be he neuer so bolde 

when I am armed and throwly armed 
with joly goode ale & olde. 

backe & syde, etc. 
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they that do dryncke tyll they nodde 
& wyncke 

euen as goode fellowes shulde do 

they shall notte mysse to haue the blysse 

that goode ale hathe browghte him to 

& all poore soules that skowre blacke 
bolles 

& them hathe lustely trowlde 

god saue the lyves of them and ther 
wyves 

whether they be yonge or olde. 

backe & syde, etc. 


None of these are, in one sense 
of the word, carols. They merely 


serve to give us some idea of what 
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“*SonG I.—( By the Shepherds.) 


As I rode out this endenes-night, 
Of three joli sheppardes I sawa sight. 
And all a bowte there fold a star shone 
bright ; 
They sange terli terlow 
So mereli the sheppardes ther pipes can 
blow.”’ 
“Sone II. 


Down from heaven, from heaven so hie 

Of angeles ther came a great companie, 

Wt mirthe, and joy, and great solemni- 
tye 

The sange, terly, terlow; 

So merelithe sheppards ther pipes can 
blow.”’ 


Dance of Bessy and the Clown 


the old wassail-songs were like. As 
I have already said, they are es- 
pecially interesting to us in that 
we see their influence in the more 
sober, but none the less lyric, 
catches, which spring up here and 
there in the old miracle-plays. 

One of the earliest occurrences 
of this lyric element cropping out 
in the miracle-plays, is in that of 
the ‘‘ Nativity,’ in the Pageant 
of the Taylors and Shearmen. 
Here we have two songs which 
strongly suggest the later carol. 


These two songs are so thor- 
oughly characteristic of all those 
in these early ‘‘ mysteries,’’ that I 
shall now pass on at once to the 
next important date in the devel- 
opment of the carol,—the fifteenth 
century. By this time carols had 
become very common. We. find 
notices of them everywhere,— at 
the feast, around the hearth, inthe 
church, and in the streets at night. 
They had, moreover, lost all their 
connection with the miracle-play. 
We read of miracle- plays, and 
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‘‘moralities,’’ and in another place, 
of carols; but we no longer find 
them coupled together ; each has 
now its own place, and its own time. 

In many ways it seems strange 
that the carol should have remain- 
ed so popular during this period, 
when there were so many other and 
more elaborate amusements. The 
principal ones at the Court were 
Christmas plays, masques, pag- 
eants, games at dice, dancing, 
and mummeries. Many of these 
masques and pageants were given 
in the most sumptuous and beauti- 
ful manner—as we learn from con- 
temporary writers. One of the 
amusements which seemed to take 
the fancy of the Court most, how- 
ever, was that of ‘‘ mumming,’’ 
or going about disguised in masks, 
and beasts’ skins. Like so many 


other Christmas customs, this origi- 
nated from an old Anglo-Saxon 
practice of heathen times. 

The amusements of the lower 
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classes seem to have been numer- 
ous, but we have not very many 
handed downto us. Morris-dances, 
plough-dances, mumming, games 
of various kinds, the building of 
fires, story-telling, and drinking of 
ale, are all mentioned. A very good 
idea of the generalness and hearti- 
ness of Christmas celebrations of 
this period will, I think, be given 
by the following description of such 
a festival held at the Inner Tem- 
ple. 


‘* First, the solemn Revells, (after din- 
ner, and the play ended,) are begun by 
the whole House, Judges, Sergeants at 
Law, Benchers; the Ulter and Inner 
Barr; .and they led by the Master of the 
Revells; and one of the gentlemen of the 
Ulter Barrare chosen to sing a Song to 
the Judges, Sergeants, or Masters of the 
Bench; which is usually performed ; 
and in default thereof, there may be an 
amerciament. Then the Judges and 
Benchers take their places, and sit 
down at the upper end of the Hall. 
Which done, the U/ter Barristers, and Inner 
Barristers, perform a second solemn Re- 
vell before them. Which ended, the 
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Ulter Barristers take their places and sit 
down. Some of the gentlemen of the 
Inner Barr do present the House with 
dancing, which is called the Post Revells, 
and continue their Dances, till the 
Judges or Bench think meet to rise and 
depart.” 

Such a performance indulged in 
by the dignified representatives of 
the English bar, and held within 
the solemn precincts of the Inner 
Temple, strikes us as amusing in 
itself. But when we find out that 
it was looked on:so seriously that 
during the reign of James I. the 
under barristers were punished be- 
cause the bar refused to dance on 
a similar festival, the situation be- 
comes positively ludicrous. 

The carols of the fifteenth cent- 
ury, of course, vary considerably. 
This naturally makes it very diffi- 


cult for one to classify them at all. 


exactly. Still, for our purposes, 
they may be divided into two large 
groups, the first comprising those 
of a distinctively narrative style, 


and the second containing those 
addressed to the Virgin or relating 


especially to her. To illustrate 
what I mean I will give a few ex- 
amples of each class. 

The first of the narrative group 
is a carol of nineteen verses, giv- 
ing a more or less strictly Script- 
ural account of the birth of Christ. 
Below are the first three verses : 


‘“MISSUS EST ANGELUS. 


God sent his Aungell Gabriell 
To Nazareth the chefe cite 
Of Galile, as Luke will telle, 
To Marie mylde and mayden fre. 


The which was weddid to a man 

Of David hows, that Joseph hight ; 
To her the Aungell entrid than 

And seyde unto that mayden bryght, 


Hayl, ful of grace, the Lord of all 
He is with thee, blessed more thou be 
Among all weymen grete and small ; 
Thus salwed he that Lady fre.” 


Following is another of the same 
large group, but illustrative of a 
somewhat different species ; 


‘““NOEL, NOEL. 


Tidings true there be come new, Sent 
from the Trinity, 
—" Gabriel to Nazareth, City of Gal- 
ilee : 
A clean inayden and pure virgin Thro’ 
her humility, 
Hath just conceiv'd the person, Second 
in Deity. 
Noel, Noel, 
Noel, 
This is the salutation of Angel Gabriel.” 


Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 


The only example which I shall 
give of the group addressed to the 
Virgin is one which in a consider- 
ably altered form has, I believe, 
been handed down in use to the 
present day. I give the first two, 
and the last, verses: 


‘“EYA JHC HODIE NATUSEST 
DE VIRGINE. 


Blyssid be yt mayde mary, 
Born he was of her body,. 
Godis sone yt syttit on hy, 


no ex utrile semine. 


In a manjor of an as 

Jhu lay & lullyd was, 

harde peynis for to pas, 
P peccante nemine, 


Nowel, ‘nowel, in yis halle, 
Make merye I prey zu alle, 
On to yt chyld may we calle, 


ullo sine crimine. 


As I said before, these two class- 
es include most of the specimens 
of the fifteenth-century carols which 
we possess. In some old MSS. be- 
longing to Cambridge University, 
however, we find one carol pertain- 
ing to this century which stands 
outside either of these groups. 
This carol, which is called ‘‘ The 
Agincourt Song,’’ is a splendid ex- 
ample of the survival or, perhaps, 
the resurrection of the old heathen 
Yule custom of singing carols in 
commemoration of recent victories. 
Written undoubtedly in honor of 
the recent glorious victory of Agin- 
court, it gives us a curious mixt- 
ure of joy over the battle and an 
evident feeling that the season is 
that of the Christian Christmas, 
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The spirit of the references to the 
successes of the king and England 
is full of a ring of true triumph, 
whereas that of those to the God 
who ‘‘wrought marvellously,’’ 
seems to smack of a sense of obli- 
gation rather than of spontaneity. 
The writer, who is evidently fairly 
bubbling over with joy and delight 
over his country’s success, seems 
also to have had a sort of sneaking 
intuition that he ought to give 
some credit to the God in whose 
honor this festival was held. 

This: song is so full of interest 
that a _fac-simile of it as it is found 
in the old Cambridge MS. is pre- 
sented as a Supplement. Following 
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ably still sung to an old French 
tune. I give only two verses: 


“THE HOLLY AND THE IVY. ° 


The Holly and the Ivy, 
Now both are full-well grown, 
Of all the trees that spring in wood, 
The Holly bears the crown. 
The Holly bears a blossom, 
As white a lily flow’r: 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our sweet Saviour. 


The Holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood ; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To do poor sinners good.. 

The Holly bears a prickle, 
As sharp as any thorn ; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
On Christmas day in the morn.” 


Ser is no rose of swych vertu 
as is pe rose (hat Bar ifeou. Celefupa. 


Gor in Bis rose contepnpd was 
Beuene @ ertbe in pty space. (Res miranda. 


Be at roee we map weel see 
fBer Be o god in personpe (hre. pares forma. 


The aungefps oungyn Che echeperdis fo 


Goria in excelsis deo. 


Gaudeamus. 


(Z)eue we al Chis werdlp merthe 
and folwe we Bie iopful Berthe. Transeamus. 


Specimen of Christmas Carol in Old English Text 


this are the words and music 
modernized. 

Towards the end of this centuty, 
and early in the sixteenth, we find 
still another class of carol,—the 
symbolical. These are probably 
due in some way to the influence 
of French carols. Possibly they 
are even copies of such. This is 
made the more probable by the 
fact that the following song, which 
is a good illustration of this class, 
was sung in England, and is prob- 


The other example is taken from 
the Cambridge MS. before men- 
tioned. It is given in the old Eng- 
lish text. 

In the sixteenth century we still 
find the two old classes, and in 
addition two others, the first a sort 
of lullaby, and the second a sort 
of ode to the Christ. Before taking 
up these new classes, however, I 
want to give a few stanzas of a 
carol belonging to the narrative 
class, which, as a curiosity, if 
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nothing else, deserve notice. Here 
are the first three verses and the 
last verse : 


‘© Followis ane Song of the birth of Christ to the 
Tune of Baw lulalaw: 


I come from hevin to tell 

The best nowellis that euer be fell, 
To yow thir tyhinges trew I bring, 
And I will of them say and sing. 


This day to yow is borne ane child, 

Of Marie meike and Virgine mylde ; 
That blissit barne, bining and kynde, 
Sall yow rejoyce baith heart and mynd. 


It is the Lord Christ, God and man, 
He will doe for you quhat hee can; 
Himselfe your Saviour hee will bee, 
Fra sinne and hell to make zow free. 


Glori be to God eternally, 

*Quhilk gaif his only Sonne for mee, 
The angels joyes for to heir, 
The gratious gift of this new zeir.”’ 
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The lullaby is certainly no new 
development of this century, for 
we find it way back in the earliest 
‘‘mysteries.’’ The ode to Christ is, 
as far as I know, however, an in- 
novation. Up to this time we have 
found addresses to the Virgin, 
and carols about our Lord, but 
never any addresses directly to 
him. In this century, however, 
we find several. As will be seen 
from the following fairly charac- 
teristic specimen, they are not en- 
tirely spoken to the Christ, but are 
partly in praise of him. The sig- 
nificance is the same. Up to this 
time, Mary has been the one most 
glorified—now it is the Christ. 

In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries we find but one 


“IMMORTAL BABE. 
(For Christmas Day.) 


Tn mor GR | bebe who chiar dag oid ohwry 


Mang, Ant ET 


‘Shine, happy star; ye angels, sing 

Glory on high to Heaven’s King ; 

Run, shepherds, leave yonr nightly 
watch, 

See Heaven come down to Bethlehem’s 
cratch. 


Worship, ye sages of the East, 

The King of gods in meanness dress’d. 
O blessed maid, smile and adore 

The God thy womb and arms have bore. 


Star, angels, shepherds, and wild sages, 


Thou virgin glory of all ages, 
Restored fraine of Heaven and Earth, 
Joy in your dear Redeemer’s birth !’’ 


* Ouhilk—that one who, or simply who, 


rata for cer 


. 2-tr> wR | dew ¢ , asf 


kind of carol which can be said to 
constitute a new class. This isa 
species of song which, in trying to 
narrate the events of Scripture in 
an attractive and interesting man- 
ner, seems to us to approach very 
near to blasphemy. The following 
stanzas will make my meaning 
clear : 


‘* Joseph was an old man, 
Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he 
When he wedded Mary 
In the land of Galilee. 
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Riding a Mumming 


Joseph and Mary walked 
Through an orchard green, 
Where was berries and cherries 
As thick as might be seen. 


O then bespoke Mary, 
So meek and.so mild, 
Pluck me one cherry, Joseph, 
For I am with child. 


O then bespoke Joseph 
With words most unkind, 

Let him pluck thee a cherry 
That brought thee with child. 


O then bespoke the Babe 
Within the mother’s womb— 

Bow down then the tallest tree 
For my mother to have some. 


Then bowed down the highest tree 
Unto his mother’s hand: 

Then she cried, see, Joseph, 
I have cherries at command.”’ 


Towards the end of the last 
century carol-singing practically 
died out. We still have them in 
our Sunday-schools at Christmas, 
I admit; but the old spirit is all 
gone. There is still a certain ryth- 


mic snap and goto them—no ren- 
dering of a good carol, if time is 
kept, could fail to give this; but 
the true ring of joy and gladness 
is seldom heard. The old-time 
spirit of Christmas is gone, and, I 


fear, gone forever. The only time 
we can hope to find it now is, 
when in some quiet corner at this 
season of the year, letting our im- 
agination go and carry us back, 
we sit and read such poetry as the 
following selection from ‘‘ Mar- 
mion:’”’ 


“On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green. 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner 
chuse ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair.” 
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All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs sup- 

plied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide , 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on 
high, 

Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 

a — and where, the monster 
ell; 

What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baitings of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown 
bowls, 

Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 


There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas- 


e; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquersin, 
And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of Ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade. 
And smutted cheeks the visors made. 
But, O! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ? 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broached the might- 
iest ale, 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the 
year.”’ 
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HIS YOUTH AND ASSOCIATES 


By A. LOvETr STIMSON 


N those days, A. Hamilton Rice, 
the paper-maker’s son, in Car- 
ter & Wilkins’s store, at or 

near the corner of Water and Dev- 
onshire Streets, made daily sales 
of many reams toa score of pub- 


lishers, including W. Warland 
Clapp of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening 
Gazette,’’ Harrington & Pray of 
‘““The Daily Herald,’’ (at that 
date issued in a basement of the 
multitudinously-occupied ‘‘ Joy’s 
Building,’’ on the west side of 
Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site the Old State House). ‘‘The 
Daily Advertiser’s’’ more perfect 
material was obtained at a higher 
price from a mill away down-East 
—Gardiner, perhaps. 

Mr. James T. Fields rarely, if 
ever, wrote for the journals, and it 
it is not known that Rice did. 
Whipple, Fields, and Tom Gould 
got up avery diminutive but sharp- 
witted booklet, called ‘‘ The Scim- 
etar,’’ but only for very limited 
and entirely private circulation. 
It was rythmical and phenomenally 
funny, rivalling in some of its puns 
Henry J. Finn, in D. C. Johnston’s 
‘‘Comic Annuals,’’ so much rel- 


ished and quoted by Maturin Bal- 
lou, Fred Gleason, and Dr. W. 
Matthews in their respective week- 
lies. Apropos of laughable litera- 
ture in Boston journalism in those 
primitive days, that of Counsellor 
Tom Gill, Oliver C. Wyman, and 
other members of ‘‘ Zhe Antt-Bell- 
Ringing Society, was A No. 1. 
Speaking of the Merchants’ 
Reading-room, there was in Wil- 
son’s Lane, near by, another for 
mechanics, kept by a Mr. Briggs. 
Close at hand, John S. Sleeper, a 
retired sea-captain, edited and pub- 
lished a new daily called ‘‘ The 
Evening Journal,’’ in competition, 
perhaps, with Lynde M. Walter’s 
little ‘“Transcript,’’ already, at Mr. 
Rice’s entrance on business life 
in the Water Street store, a tri- 
umph in newspaper building. Mr. 
Walter was of English parentage ; 
a thoroughbred gentleman, long 
ago deceased, but still affection- 
ately remembered by his surviving 
subscribers. His printers, Dutton 
& Wentworth (men like John H. 
Eastburn — highly esteemed on 
State Street) and their ‘‘ Tran- 
script,’’ with the accomplished and 


(** Recollections of Ex-Governor Rice” was begun in the November BosToNIAN.) 
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excellent Miss Cornelia Walter as 
her deceased only brother’s suc- 
cessor, outlived their original ed- 
itor half a century or more, and 
Mrs. Cornelia Walter Richards, 
now nearly or quite an octogenari- 
an, has found one of her main mun- 
dane delights in witnessing the ex- 
traordinary success and constant 
growth of her favorite newspaper, 
no longer the é¢t¢/e ‘‘Transcript’’ 
of four medium pages, but ‘‘ The 
Transcript ’’ of this fiz de siécle, 
ready to usher in, withits Saturday 
edition of twenty royal broadsides 
of all varieties of good reading, the 
twentieth century. Nor is its ear- 
liest evening contemporary, ‘‘ The 
Journal,’’ one whit behind. The 
very quiet and modest Captain 
John S. Sleeper, and his more 
trenchant publisher, Colonel Rog- 
ers, have joined the great major- 
jority of mankind in the unseen 
world, (where there are no news- 
papers, but, let us hope, innumer- 
able retired editors and printers). 
In this new era, ‘‘The Boston Jour- 
nal’’ is keeping pace with the 
music, all ready for 1900. 

What a host of distinguished 
editors, publishers, and literary 
men crowd the memory ofa healthy 
octogenarian, (a native of the two- 
hundred-years-old seat of ocean 
commerce and mercantile pros- 
perity,) when such a rich field of 
journalistic reminiscences opens 
fully to his stimulated and delight- 
ed retrospect! Old Colonel Ben 
Russell, and his ‘‘Columbian Centi- 
nel ;’’ Nathan Hale, and his assist- 
ing sons; Joe T. Buckingham, and 
his, (in ‘‘ The Courier’’ office ;) 
Richard Haughton, the trenchant, 
fiery editor of ‘‘The Boston Atlas,’’ 
printed by genial John H. East- 
burn, (a steaming-hot Whig daily, 
much enjoyed by Mr. Rice before 
he became President of the Coun- 
cil); Colonel Chas. Gordon Greene 
and his spicy ‘‘ Post;’’ William 


Purdy and his ‘‘ Times ;’’ John N. 
Bradley and his tri-daily ‘‘Mail;’’ 
‘“The Globe,’ for which E. P. 
Whipple wrote. some glittering 
diction, (as indeed he had done 
for ‘‘The Times,’’) and ‘‘ The 
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Daily Bee,’’ a great success, con- 
ducted by seven practical com- 
positors, but killed at last by losing 
its purely home-life character, and 
incontinently pitching into the 
political caldron; ‘‘ The Dial,’’ 
with which Charles A. Dana, 
George C. Ripley, and the poet, 
James Russell Lowell, had ‘‘ sum- 
mat’’ to do; and the eccentric 
‘* Chronotype,’’ edited by. the 
purse-poor, yet very productive, 
Elizur Wright. Time would fail 
us in which to do justice to ‘‘ The 
Pilot,’’? Deacon Willis’s ‘‘ Record- 
er,’’ and other denominational heb- 
domadals. 

There might be daily seen that 
noble gentleman of the old school, 
Charles W. Cartwright, and tall 
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Ben Balch, both of them presidents 
of great fire and marine insurance 
companies, — one of them, ‘‘ The 
Merchants,’’ towards which the 
‘* god-like’’ Daniel Webster might 
sometimes be seen slowly walking, 
with his hands clasped under the 
skirts of his brass-buttoned, blue 
broadcloth dress-coat, and his big 
deep-seated black eyes, seeing only 
the stone-paved walk over which he 
passed to Franklin Haven’s mil- 
lion-dollar bank, of which his fast 
friends, J. K. Mills and Samuel 
Hooper, were principal directors, 
and where this writer being, for 
the nonce, chief book-keeper, of- 
ten saw Colonel J. H. Perkins, 
‘* Josh ’’ Sears,. Thomas G. Cary, 
Rufus Choate, William D. Sohier, 
Henry Rice, Zebedee Cook, Thomas 
Tarbell, and, doubtless, Governor 
Levi Lincoln, the Gilberts (bro- 
kers), also Matt Bolles, Jesse Put- 
nam, Samuel Hunt, and the Dock 
Square sire of Phillips Brooks; also 
another old hardware merchant on 
State Street, Samuel May, and 
Charles Sprague, the banker-poet. 

There, too, (on that avenue to 
Long Wharf and the grand old 
bay) where were so many banks 
and insurance offices, Edmund 
Munroe and his sons were busy 
with their curb-stone dicker in 
stocks, and the tall, robust form of 
Manlius Sargent, and the lesser 
John O. and Epes Sargent, as well 
as Harrison Gray Otis, the histo- 
rians Prescott, Bancroft, and Drake, 
were often seen; and Nathaniel 
Bowditch, F. C. Lowell, Isaac 
Danforth, and Mr. Gibbens, an- 
other grocer; and the great law- 
yers, Richard Fletcherand Sprague 
of Maine. Rev. John Pierpont, the 
redoubtable poet, preacher, pastor, 
and inventor, was sometimes there ; 
also ‘‘ Acorn’’ Oakes, of the Old 
Salt Store. 

‘* Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography’’ (edition of 
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1887) has an interesting and judi- 
cious memoir of Thomas R. Gould, 
a graduate from the Boston High 
School, sixty-five years ago. In 
the four or five columns which it 
devoted in 1887 to Edwin Percy 
Whipple (who deceased in the 
previous year), there wasa full and 
masterly analysis of his literary 
methods, and the secret of his suc- 
cess. 

In its catalogue of the published 
products of his acute mind and re- 
tentive memory, speaking of which 
to us one day, half a century ago, 
Charles Sumner declared that Mr. 
Whipple was ‘‘not only at home 
on the ocean of literature, 4ut¢ en- 
tirely familiar with all tts tributa- 
rtes,’’ *‘The American Cyclope- 
dia’’ mentions with praise the de- 
lightful off-hand series of papers, 
entitled, ‘‘ Attic Nights.’’ The 
notion of imitating the ‘‘ JVoctes 
Ambrosiana” of ‘‘ Kit North”’ in 
Blackwood's Magazine, was orig- 
inated by E. P. Whipple, Thomas 
R.-Gould, George Warren (an 
Englishman), and the writer, in the 
winter of 1838, in a room, ‘‘ under 
a skylight’’ in Tudor’s Building, 
a three-story rough Quincy granite 
edifice at the southwest corner of 
Court Street and Court Square, on 
the site now occupied by Young’s 
big hotel. 

That quaint quartet of bud- 
ding “Utérateurs was succeeded, 
the next winter, by a club of six, 
of which the prime spirit was 
Whipple, and its productions were 
still richer (asread tothe M. L. A.) 
than the pioneer series. 

The present writer was ‘‘not in 
it,’’ being down South that winter 
and the next, but a decade of years 
or more later, (writing from his 
summer home,) desired Mr. Whip- 
ple to allow him to mention them 
tn extenso in an English journal, 
to which ‘‘ A. L. S.’’ occasionally 
contributed. The reply to that sug- 









































gestion was so characteristic of our 
modest essayist (whose fame as an 
author and reviewer was already 
the pride of America), that ‘we 
will quote it: 

“ . . Ithink you had better not re- 
late my juvenile life and adventures in 
the English journal. It would only ex- 
cite laughter in England. I have no 
literary reputation at all abroad. All 
references to the ‘Attic Nights,’ etc., 
would be ridiculous to a set of readers 
who have never heard my name. If 
you say anything, please say that I 
have been bred a boy and man of busi- 
ness, and have cultivated a little litera- 
ture from the love of it. I know, as 
other people know, that I am of little 
mark in the world of letters, and that 
it would have been better for my fort- 
unes if I had never meddled with lit- 
erature at all as a writer. My books 
are six in number, viz.: ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ 2 vols.; ‘Literature and 
Life,’ 1 vol.; ‘Character and Charac- 
teristic Men,’ 1 vol.; ‘Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth,’ 1 vol.; and 
‘Success, and Its Conditions,’ 1 vol.;— 
six volumes in all. Of course, I have 
written numberless things in newspa- 
pers and magazines, which I have not 
collected. They are forgotten both by 
the public and myself. 

‘“Your friendship for me blinds you 
to the fact that I am of small account in 
contemporary literature, so rich in many 
things I lack. 

‘‘Ever, my dear S ; 
‘* Sincerely yours, 
‘““E.P. WHIPPLE.”’ 


The father of the Whipples was 
a sea-captain, and had weathered 
many a storm off Cape Ann and 
Cape Cod, but he died while his 
three sons were yet young. ‘These 
boys were Augustus, a robust, 
rosy, fine-looking lad; Matthew, 
of large heart, but puny physique : 
and Edwin, whose small frame 
was remarkable only for prominent 
eyes and full forehead. Those full 
gray visual optics pleased the 
phrenologists not a little, when, 
on their owner’s début to literary 
life, -his inexhaustible wealth of 
language astonished men and wo- 
men of letters, and delighted the 
learned audiences who went to his 
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lectures. Those partitioners of the 
human cranium into some forty or 
more hypothetical divisions (popu- 
larly called ‘‘ bumps,’’ by the irrev- 
erent,) enjoyed much patronage, 
both in New York and Boston, 
during the middle of the present 
century ; and agreeably to their so- 
called ‘‘charts,’’ the ‘‘ organ of 
language ’’ was indicated by the 
large eyes. Mr. Whipple was near- 
sighted, and, except when address- 
ing an audience, wore glasses. His 
lectures were committed to his 
wonderful memory ; and spectacles 
were not necessary. 

Young Percy was temporarily a 
bank clerk in Salem, and probably 
avery good one. -The mother was 
intellectual and gentle, we may 
well believe. She had come to 
Boston with Edwin after his resig- 
nation of his clerkship, and some 
share in the conduct of the literary 
wealth of the Salem public library 
(which to him had been ‘‘a feast of 
fat things and wine on the lees,’’ 
while yet in his earliest teens). 
In 1843, mother and son became 
inmates of a boarding-house on the 
north side of Pearl Street, which at 
that date was full ot genteel homes, 
and minus stores or offices of any 
sort. ‘There certainly was a small 
hotel, at the corner of Pearl and 
Milk Streets, called, we believe, the 
‘* Mansion House,’’ which accom- 
modated a few local merchants, 
and, now and then, some of their 
country customers; also several 
bank employees. We bearin mind, 
in this connection, that our corpu- 
lent young friend, John May, at 
that date discount-clerk in the 
Merchants Bank, boarded in that 
hostelry. After becoming cashier 
of Franklin Haven’s big-pillared 
institution, he resigned, and fol- 
lowed the great editor’s injunction 
to young men,—‘‘ which isto say,’’ 
he went West. 

Mr. Parry Kennard (late Assist- 
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The Old Mercantile Library Building, corner Hawley and Summer Streets 


ant Treasurer of the United States), 
resided at No. 18 Pearl Street, in 
1843, at which date he was the 
head clerk of a wealthy jewelry 
firm in Washington Street, near 
Ticknor & Fields. 

Both the Kennard brothers, and 
the poet-publisher Fields, hailed 
from Portsmouth, N. H.; being 
schoolboys there when John Neal, 
the poet, was making things lively 
in Portland, Me., and Rufus Choate 
was the handsomest man in Salem, 
Mass. That was before Choate’s 
removal to Boston, where either 
the physical conditions (the bad 
atmosphere of court-rooms) or his 
insatiable love of study, changed 
the great pleader’s fine complexion 
to wrinkled parchment and corru- 
gated the forehead above his glow- 
ing and expressive eyes until he 
himself declared that his physiog- 
nomy was ‘‘as ugly as the devil.’’ 
It is more than possible (so ardent 
was young Percy’s admiration for 
that most extraordinary of Ameri- 
ca’s jury lawyers,) that Rufus 
Choate’s adoption of this city as 
his home led Whipple to forego all 
the witchery that wealthy old Sa- 
lem may have had for him, and come 





to what he regarded asthe Athens of 
our continent. Yet it is quite likely 
that the legal pleader and the fut- 
ure eminent literary critic and es- 
sayist were not even acquainted with 
each other. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the magnetism of the 
wonderful lawyer and scholar at- 
tracted to personal intimacy with 
him a group of young fellows of 
bright promise, and that the Salem 
emigré was one of them, and haply 
the most intimate, seems to be 
proven by that rich harvest of de- 
lightful anecdotes, the fruit of said 
intercourse (abounding with piqu- 
ant yet delicate strokes of Mr. 
Choate’s grim wit), which so lav- 
ishly adorns Mr. Whipple’s splen- 
did legacy to the English-speaking 
peoples of this century. His ‘‘Rec- 
ollections of Eminent Men,’’ has. 
a luminous introduction from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol. In 
it is Mr. Whipple’s admirable imi- 
tation of one of Mr. Choate’s al- 
most interminable, yet always 
grammatical, sentences. It is one 


great sheaf of diction, containing 
Jive hundred and seventy-six words, 
with no period to punctuate it ex- 
No writer 


cept at its termination. 
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of the English language has ex- 
celled E. P. Whipple in the use of 
it. The subjects so masterfully 
yet well-treated in that after-math 
of his wonderfully-perfect critiques, 
are, Rufus Choate, Agassiz, Em- 
erson, George Ticknor, Motley 
the historian, Charles Sumner, 
Matthew Arnold the Englist es- 
sayist, Barry Cornwall (Procter), 
the English poet, and ‘‘ George 
Eliot ’’ the British novelist. All 
these he treats, not with unstinted 
praise, but with characteristic ap- 
preciation of what is good in 
each ; yet not without some judi- 
cial consideration of their defects ; 
notably in the case of the wealthy 
savant, Mr. Ticknor (of Spanish 
literature fame), and the acute 
Mr. Arnold. 

Augustus Whipple became an 
insurance agent in New York City, 
and his brother Matthew, a bach- 
elor like himself, was a book- 
seller in Salem, Mass., until he 
established himself in Cornhill, 
Boston, as a dealer in artists’ ma- 
terials, following that vocation 
several years, very much respect- 
ed by all who knew him; but at 
length an investment in the bonds 
of one or more new railroad com- 
panies ruined him financially, and 
retiring to a humble home in a 
Massachusetts village, he lived a 
few years in obscurity, and de- 
ceased, cheered to the last by the 
risen sun of his affectionate broth- 
er, already nearing its zenith. 

The dear mother had preceded 
him to the grave long before. The 
writer well remembers the good 
lady’s death. It was in 1843, in 
the Pearl Street house, where, 
with Edwin, she had occupied 
apartments. We resided in the 
same neighborhood, and were very 
intimate. Her spirit had sought 
her Maker during the night next 
prior to my last morning call upon 
him. His pallid face wore a stricken 
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look, as if he had passed the night 
in some sublimely awful presence, 
yet he was quite calm, and so 
silent! Without greeting, beyond 
a look of recognition, he beckoned 
me to follow ; then went up slowly 
to an ample, but plainly furnished 
room on the third floor, and there 
lay the uncoffined body of his dead 
mother. Filled with awe and sym- 
pathy the new witness looked on 
the lifeless form of the gentle wo- 
man who had been all in all to this 
son of genius, who was as silent as 
zt. ‘There are occasions when elo- 
quence is voiceless. 

He, so affluent in words for or- 
dinary occasions, had nota sylla- 
ble for this which concerned him- 
self so solemnly, but I knew that 
on his tender and loving heart 
there lay a weight which ‘‘no man 
of woman born ’’ could lighten. 

Without a sign of emotion other 
than the unnatural calmness main- 
tained by his will-power, he gave 
‘another glance at the marble face 
which his own beardless counte- 
nance so closely resembled, and 
indicating by a look his wish to 
go, we went from the room and 
down-stairs to the street as silently 
as we had entered. 

It was an incident engraven on 
our hearts too indelibly to be for- 
gotten. Doubtless his filial memory 
retained it most tenderly through- 
out the succeeding forty-three 
years, even to his dying day inthe 
sweet summer of 1886, in his own 
almost as long enjoyed home in 
Pinckney Street,—a salubrious lo- 
cality, on the west side of one of 
the trio of famous hills on which 
our older Boston was built by our 
forefathers, ‘‘ better than they 
knew.’’ There Whipple was wont 
to receive urgent invitations (well 
weighted pecuniarily) from com- 
mittees in numerous localities— 
some as far away as the young 
Western giant States, Colorado and 
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Idaho—to deliver his thought- 
laden, yet lively lectures, on Eng- 
lish literature, or on ‘‘ Character 
and Characteristic Men ;’’ and his 
exquisitely genial and felicitous 
reviews of all the really good novel- 
ists of the period. It was arecom- 
mendation that he spoke without 
notes. 

His literary labors being neces- 
sarily in the winter, and requiring 
much travel, were unfavorable to 
health, and when it was possible 
for him to return at intervals to his 
loving and most thoroughly con- 
genial helpmeet, and their son, 
the triéd man might well say, 
‘*There’s no place like home!’’ 
It was very secluded, but that was 
entirely suited to the taste of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Whipple. That 
dwelling was a plain three-story 
brick house, long occupied by her 
parents, and built by her father, 
Mr. Hastings. 

For several years subsequent to 
1850, the writer of this article for 
THE BOSTONIAN lived far distant, 
—mostly in the South and West,— 
rarely revisiting this metropolis, 
now vastly increased, both in area 
and population ; and even as long 
ago as 1850 hardly recognizable 
as the unique old Boston he was 
born in. Alas! how many old land- 
marks (yea, and water-marks, 
also,) have been ruthlessly oblit- 
erated by the iconoclastic pick and 
crow-bar of this later generation! 

Doubtless Mr. Rice, while yet 
youthful, had carefully observed 
the elegant elocution and faultless 
English of Edward Everett. More 
than once he had listened with 
rapt attention to oration or dis- 
course by him before the Mercantile 
Library Association,—notably on 
that evening in the Masonic Tem- 
ple when the late Isaac C. Pray 
(in 1838), delivered the anniversa- 
ry address on ‘‘Commerce.’’ Ev- 
erett was among the large and 
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brilliant audience, and, from his 
place there, made quite a speech 
very complimentary both to com- 
merce and the orator of the evening. 

The Association printed both the 
oration and the extended remarks 
of the most graceful of living ora- 
tors. It is proper to remark, ex 
passant, that Mr. Everett spoke 
without notes, but accurately re- 
membered all that he had uttered, 
and reproduced them verbatim for 
that pamphlet. 

We were about to say that, one 
day during a brief sojourn in this 
fully occupied city, when Alexan- 
der H. Rice’s public career had 
closed, we called on him in the 
store of his firm, in the great paper- 
house on Federal Street, and had 
a prolonged ¢éte-d-téte with the re- 
tired statesman, in a cosey little 
room among the lofty stacks of 
royal, demy, and foolscap writing- 
papers, piles of book and printing 
intended for publishers of standard 
works and newspapers. These 
emitted the familiar smell of such 
stock, but far less than the hide 
and leather stores, and the musk- 
ox that scents so offensively as it 
ranges through town and country 
thoroughfares and city malls. I 
failed to see Mr. C. S. Kendall. 
[ By the way, quite recently I saw 
his death mentioned. So soon after 
Mr. Rice’s decease did his own fol- 
low. | 

When two old boys of our sort 
get together, cheek by jowl, es- 
pecially after years of separation, 
we can beat the women at talk- 
ing, and you may be sure our 
‘‘chin-music’’ is gay. Our con- 
versation led naturally to reminis- 
cences of E. P. Whipple, Ed. 
Stearns, Pitts, Jno. J. Rayner, and 
others of the M. C. A. Of Rayner 
it was told that his father, an emi- 
nent carriage-builder in a yard 
leading from Sudbury to Hanover 
Street, having nearly completed a 
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handsome coach which had been 
ordered by a rich, but illiterate 
* foreign-born dealer in dry-goods,: 
inquired what initials he would 
like him to gildon the door. His 
customer innocently replied that it 
didn’t make any difference to him 
(though it seems his family initial 
was a Ff), but he ‘‘thought W 
werry nice looking, so he would 
choose to have it on his carriage.’’ 

Next our conversation related to 
Whipple, D. N. Haskell, and the 
Goulds, with whom both of us had 
lived in our ante-college days. 

The struggle of the widow, Mrs. 
Ann Gould, for the support of her 
four young children (suddenly be- 
reft of a too open-handed father), 
was mentioned admiringly, and the 
subsequent commendable efforts of 
the boys themselves, when a little 
older grown, to earn their own liv- 
ing by the delivery of the Boston 
semi-weekly ‘‘Traveller’’ to its sub- 
scribers. Theirs was a grand, good 
example to all sons similarly sit- 
uated. Of course it was a suc- 
cess pecuniarily ; and, better still, 
it gave them self-reliance, and es- 
tablished a solid foundation of 
character. The eldest became a 
prosperous merchant, the second a 
sculptor of eminent genius, and 
Samuel the president of an in- 
surance company of permanent re- 
spectability and usefulness, under- 
writing risks by sea and by land. 

Amusing recollections were of 
Tom’s independence of ridicule as 
he went with his rosy, handsome 
face and chestnut locks surmount- 
ed by a tall, narrow-brim, rusty felt 
hat, on his diurnal walks from his 
home in Chambers Street to his 
employment down-town. 

At the High School he was the 
best of declaimers ; and, when only 
fifteen, played with high accept- 
ance the part of William Tell in a 
boys’ theatre. 

Both he and Whipple had a pro- 
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found appreciation of the elder 
Booth’s personation of Shakspeare- 
an characters, and went so far as to 
make his acquaintance in order to 
learn, by ¢éte-d-¢éte talks with the 
eccentric player, the secret of his 
wonderful insight into the most oc- 
cult concepts of the matchless 
dramatist. They came to the con- 
clusion that the power was, in his 
case, wholly intuitive. 

Gould’s aspect grew more grave 
and saturnine as he advanced to 
middle age. He had always in- 
clined to be thoughtful, but at the 
period of juvenile manhood, when 
we ate daily at the same table with 
‘““Ma’’ Gould’s little family in 
Chambers Street, Tom often set 
those at the table in a roar by 
showing Hamilton into what gro- 
tesque transitions he could contort 
that good-looking face of his. At 
times his full hazel eyes would roll 
in their sockets fearfully; then 
again his phiz would exhibit all 
the drollery of poor Yorick’s. 

Perhaps our future great sculp- 
tor of the passions, as variously 
betrayed in human countenances, 
was, even at that early stage, in- 
structing himself involuntarily (or 
shall we say, purposely ?) by those 
facial contortions, in the wonder- 
ful art of portraiture in marble. 
His beautiful ‘‘ Christ ’’ is no less 
a master-work than his ‘‘ Satan,’’ 
and his ‘‘ Ghost of Hamlet’s Fath- 
er.’’ These were exhibited in the 
Boston Athenzeum on Mr. Gould’s 
return from Florence, Italy, in 
1878, and gave very emphatic satis- 
faction to the directors and patrons 
of that grand gallery of art. We 
infer that those chefs-d’auvre 
were achieved in Florence during 
his ten years’ sg) ourn there. Dur- 
ing his stay in Boston he made ad- 
mirable portrait-busts of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Governor 
John A. Andrew, and a portrait- 
statue of John Hancock. On his 
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return to Florence he made his 
statues of the ‘‘ West Wind,’’ 
‘* Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘ Ariel,’’ and the 
‘* Timon of Athens.’’ 

During a storm on his last voyage 
to Europe he lashed himself to a 
secure place on deck that he might 
the better realize the awful throes 
of the raging sea. As he was sub- 
ject to heart-hurt, it is likely that 
ordeal augmented his ailment, of 
which not long after his rein- 
stalment in Florence, with his 
wife and son, he suddenly died 
(November, 1881). 

In due time, his remains arrived 
in this city, and at the funeral, his 
dear M. L. A. friends, Edward 
Stearns and M. P. Kennard, served 
as pall-bearers. The same sad 
duty was devolved on those white- 
haired veterans in 1886, on the 
occasion of dear Edwin Percy 
Whipple’s funeral. The obsequies 
of these lamented men of genius 
occurred in the West Unitarian 


Church, on Lynde Street, andits 
gentle pastor, Rev. Cyrus A. Bar- 
tol, officiated in both cases. ‘‘ The 
Transcript’s’’ report, rendered in 
its columns the same day, record- 
ed the names of the pall-bearers 
as being Curtis Guild, E. C. Cle- 
ment, Edward Stearns, and M. P. 
Kennard. The burial was in Mt. 
Auburn, but no form deposited in 
that hallowed ground enshrined in 
lifetime a more truly good heart and 
abler intellect than did the small 
body which those associates sorrow- 
fully lowered into that narrow house 
of clay on the balmy day in 
June, 1886. 

We quote the following from a 
letter from Mr. Rice: 


‘‘Perhaps you may remember the 
father of Bishop Brooks, a hardware mer- 
chant in Dock Square, who sold powder 


and shot.’’ [In a less material way his 
son himself, during his too-brief min- 
istry, dealt out powder and shot, and 
to good purpose.] ‘‘ The Bishop was 












one of the brightest men Boston ever 
produced; learned, eloquent, devout ; 
a born preacher, and a most companion- 


able man. Being a Harvard man he was . 


quite at home with all Boston, and he 
was ardently attached to the city, and 
to its welfare and renown. He was 
always jolly, and rejoiced that he lived 
in a world that is so beautiful, and that 
God is Father of all. 

‘“‘T met himin the street-car one day 
near the close of Lent, when he had 
been preaching every day in the week 
in Trinity Church, and three times on 
Sundays, besides doing all his other 
work, and I said to him, ‘Are you not 
getting a little wearied with your Lenten 
labors?’ ‘Oh, not at all,’ he replied, 
‘I guess I can stand it if the congrega- 
tion can!’ ”’ 


Apropos to my allusion to some 
of the M. L. A. galaxy of bright 
youngsters with whom Hamilton 
Rice (though modestly reticent and 
retiring himself at that seexy time) 
was accustomed to fellowship—and 
more emphatically to his enjoyment 
of the humor of Haskell, (not ‘‘Al- 
onzo,’’ but ‘‘ Dan,’’) let us quote 
from a nicely-penned epistle ad- 
dressed to ‘‘A. L. S.,’’ under date 
of Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Jan- 
uary 25, 1895: 

‘“My DEAR FRIEND: 


“Your jolly letter came like a sun- 
burst. I had lost your address: in fact 
never had it since you left Rochester, 
and although you had not ceased to be 
a reality, you are no longer a fixed star 
in my firmament. It is none of my 
business why you go to the ill-paved 
city of Alexandria. Vet, /aus Deo, 
Washington is a great city,—a beautiful 
city, and this country, including New 
York, is the jewel of the nations. Up 
with the flag! Whang the what’s name! 
‘My Country, ’tis of Thee!’ I feel 
that there never was a time when good 
old Parson Smith’s hymn should be 
sung with more unction than the pre- 
sent.’’ 


it ie to feel old. ‘they say that 
old fellows are apt to become despond- 
ent: that is not my case. 

“But just think of it: Holmes and 
Bob Winthrop and Dr. George Ellis 
have all slipped into shadows within a 
few months, and that leaves such fel- 
lows as you and I on the outer edge. 
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The Octos are going and the Septs are tak- 
ing their places. That makes me feel 
old. 


phe am much amused at your ‘rum and 
essences.” Goodness! What a past one 
looks into! ‘Ma’ Gould and her house- 
hold, including the eccentric Tom ; the 
Mercantile Library and Atkins; and 
Ned Stearns and Dan Haskell and 
Whipple, and all the rest. By the way, 
I wonder if you remember how Dan 
Haskell used to declaim Dr. Holmes’s 

em on ‘The Comet?’ Dan, with his 

ong and shining locks well dressed 
with macassar-oil, (for which I believe 
E. V. Ashton, his employer, was the Bos- 
ton agent),—Dan, with his droll phiz, 
used to stretch his right hand and arm 
slowly on highas he reeled off the line— 


‘Ten hundred thousand miles of head,’ 


Then stooping with a swoop of his 
hand, sideways, he would almost touch 
the side of the platform as he finished 
with— 


‘Ten billion leagues oF tail!’ 
With emphasis on the ‘ of.’ 


‘‘ Dear old Dan! he was a kind-heart- 
ed, ambitious boy.” 


Two months later (March 6, ’95), 
writing in his suite of rooms in his 
favorite Boston: hostelry, to the 
same correspondent : 


“Tcan’t tell you much about Moses 
Kimball, and the papers have not 
published much of a biography of 
him. He was, as you know, a collarless 
idiosyncratic kind of a bluffer, more 
of the mastiff but not a bit of spaniel 
in his demeanor, but at heart a good, 
honest, sharp-set citizen. If anybody 
wanted paste-diamonds he always hada 
supply ; but he would not say they were 
real diamonds. When he died (not rich) 
he left some small public legacies, judi- 
ciously designated, but no sensational 
gifts. ri 

. It was Mr. Eveleth who was 
sheriff when we were boys, not Isaac 
Danforth, the wholesale grocer. E. was 
a kind of terror to us. How I used to 
give him the sidewalk when I met him, 
especially if I had just before misap- 
propriated a peanut! ... 


ce 


You ask me for some nota- 
ble dates in my personal history. I 
never had but one, and that was when I 
was born. My mother said I was there 
then, but I do not remember it. I was 
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brought up a rustic, ‘as you know, until 
I came to Boston, and domiciled with 
that princess of matrons, ‘Ma’ Gould. 
Then I went to college (1840), graduat- 
ed with the valedictory of my class in 
1844, returned to Boston, married the 
best girl I knew, was elected to the 
Common Council in 1854, became its 
president in 1855, Mayor in 1856-57; for 
six years succeeding was in Congress, 
1859 to 1865; Governor in 1876-77-78 ; 
married again in 1881, after thirteen 
years of widowerhood, and here I am.’’ 


“‘They’ are tearing down the old 
Tremont House to put up a sky-scraper 
in its place, and ‘they’ have enlarged 
the State House, at a cost of $3,600,000, 

and talk of tearing down all that 
remains of the Bulfinch architecture. 
They can’t doit! ..” 


Mr. Rice recalls to memory some 
Boston celebrities in a letter dated 
April 4, 1895: 


‘* My DEAR FRIEND: 

‘‘The grand festival for the mass of 
mankind occurred on the first of the 
present month, and you may believe I 
was there. . . . [‘‘ All Fools’ Day.’’] 

‘““You know, perhaps, that old Dr. 
Parkman used to say, ‘that mankind 
might appropriately be divided into two 
classes, natural fools and—the other kind ; 
and that occasionally we come across a 
specimen who unites the two in the 
same person.’ I think I have seen such. 
And then, again, there are nice men 
who have foibles; and there are jacks 
who are loaded down with academic and 
other titles. These last belong to Dr. 
Parkman’s variety. But I have not 
dropped into a very exalted mood this 
morning, and had better set my jib on 
another tack.”’ 


Our friend Rice had no talent 
for making a funny figure. He 
could laugh like a good fellow at 
any genuine wit, but could not 
endure practical jokes, or anything 
that gave pain to others. Under 


all his geniality there was a solid 
basis of dignity, even before he 
went to his studies in Schenectady: 
nor did his collegiate experiences 
lessen either the one or the other. 

In this we think we detect the 
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secret of Mr. Rice’s remarkable 
success, both in business affairs 
and political life. It certainly 
commends his example to every 
ambitious youth who knows his 
history. For gentlemanly address 
he was the peer of Washington 
and Edward Everett. 

During the years 1843-44, the 
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HON, THOMAS RICE, 


Brother of Alexander H. Rice 


late Hon. Thomas Rice ‘‘ kept the 
books ’’ of Peter C. Jones and Wil- 
liam T. Parker, paper-merchants 
in State Street. near Broad Street. 
Old Colonel Ben Loring had a 
store near by. Other stationers in 
State Street (not so rich as he) were 
Andrew J. Allen, and his sons, 
Jerry and Charles ; Thomas Groom 
(an Englishman); and a Mr. Hol- 
man, the latter farther down on the 
same thoroughfare to Long Wharf, 
India Street, and Central Wharf. 

Mr. Thomas Rice, older than 
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Hamilton, was a resident and voter 
in Newton, Mass., but was in Bos- 
ton almost daily for the sale of his 
father’s mill products. At that 
period he made no figure in poli- 
tics, but while his brother was 
Mayor of Boston he began to take 
very active and emphatic interest 
in the Republican party in New- 
ton, and being a good talker at 
length attained to the honor of 
being its representative in the State 
Legislature. The photograph we 
publish in this number presents 
him as he looked at that period,—a 
solid, sterling citizen. 

Edward Stearns was a conspicu- 
ous presence in the hall of the 
M. L. A. for more than twenty 
years, and greatly admired for his 
personal magnetism and untiring 
devotedness to the best interests of 
the youthful band by whom he 
was considered their chief. He 
was not in any proper sense a lit- 
erary man, and took little, if any, 
part in the more or less public lit- 
erary exercises. Still, he was in- 
tellectual enough to appreciate the 
valuable library, and make use of 
it ; and honored the literary superi- 
ority which he recognized in some 
half-dozen prominent members, 
some of whom we have repeatedly 
mentioned in this paper. 

Edward and George C. Stearns 
were the two sons of Stearns, 
for many years a person well known 
and respected on State Street, 
as he made his daily forenoon 
rounds as the messenger of the 
Tremont Bank, with its big Russia- 
leather, many-partitioned bank- 
notes receptacle under one of his 





sturdy arms. [At that period there - 


+ was no bank general accounting 
house in Boston, nor indeed in 
New York city; but every bank 
had its own special messenger to 
go the rounds, and settle bal- 
ances with each like  institu- 
tion.] How well we remember the 
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old gentleman’s tall, bulky form, 
and grave, beardless face, as he 
went his rounds ! 

That was the era when Whigs 
were supreme in Boston, and their 

















EDWARD STEARNS 


opponents in Suffolk County being 
few, were more than consoled by 
the fact that under a Democratic 
administration there were not many 
to divide the Federal offices among. 
The bank-messenger did not ask 
or expect any favors from the ad- 
ministration, being a Jacksonian 
Democrat on principle, but with- 
out talking much about it, (his 
employers being Whigs,) he was 
proud of his party and both by 
word and example led his two ear- 
nest, energetic sons to warmly es- 
pouse the Democratic cause. 
Both served seven years or more 
in the fire and marine insurance 
business in State Street, and in 
mature manhood united in a copart- 
nership as general insurance agents 
—a business long and successfully 
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prosecuted by them, until George’s 
decease. 

Most youngsters are greatly fas- 
cinated by the fair sex ; but Stearns, 
with all his great respect for the 
charming belles and intellectual 
women who frequented and en- 
hanced, by their brilliant pres- 
ence, the attractions ofthe M. L.A. 
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ings, or debates, just as he did. 

Nor was Ned without earnest ad- 
mirers among the older and more 
solid fellows. He was a power 
even among the wisest of them ; 
for, despite his occasional assump- 
tion of an earnestness not entirely 
sincere when advocating some 
measure at issue, for the nonce, in 











CHARLES RICE, 


Brother of Alexander H, Rice 


popular lectures, always appeared 
to us to prefer the society of the 
young men, especially the lads, 
who looked up to him with beam- 
ing faces, almost filially, and fondly 


called him ‘‘ Uncle Ned.’’ Asa 
matter of course, the boys would 
vote at the Library business meet- 


the society, he was, on the whole, 
entirely frank and faithful to his 
honest convictions ; and the force 
of logic he brought to bear, coupled 
with his tremendous vehemence, 
sometimes may have led such good 
judges as Whipple to think that, 
before a popular jury, Stearns 
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might (if a lawyer), have been as 
redoubtable as Rufus Choate him- 
self. . 

In 1839 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the M. L. A. by a large 
majority, (as indeed, this writer 
was in 1844,) and the institution 
was never more prosperous than 
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held at Christmas under her roof. 
She was greatly interested in 
church work, and also in G. A. R. 
matters. She died eleven years 
ago. She was married quite young 
to Mr. Otis Atherton, of Newton, 
and had two boys, Winthrop B., 
and Henry Faxon, the former 


MRS. JANE RICE ATHERTON, 
Youngest Sister of A. H. Rice 


during the Stearns administration. 
He continued a member many years 
longer. 

Mrs. Jane Rice Atherton was 
the ‘‘ baby of the family,’’ and was 
born in Newton~ Lower Falls. 
There was great affection between 
her and the Governor, and as she 
inherited the old homestead the 
family gatherings were for years 


being the editor of ‘‘The American 
Stockkeeper,’’ of Boston, and the 
other engaged in the insurance 
business. 

The Christmas dinners at Newton 
at the old homestead are pleasant 
recollections to all the family. For 
many years the brothers and sis- 
ters, with their children, gathered 
together at this time, and with 
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smiling grandmother enjoyed this 
holiday. Some came many miles 
in order to be at this family gather- 
ing, and partake of the good things 
that were in store for them. There 
was always a warm spot in the 
hearts of all for the ex-Governor, 
and as he usually drove out from 
Boston ‘‘Grandmother’s’’eyes were 
always looking for him, and as his 
carriage turned the corner she 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Here’s Hamil- 
ton!’’ and there would be a grand 
rush of the family to meet him. 
His bright face and ready wit went 
a long way toward making the day 
one of good cheer. The sound of 
the dinner-bell was a welcome one, 
for the sharp air of a Christmas 
morning always creates a good ap- 
petite, and the Rice family are 
known to be ‘‘ good eaters.’’ But 
such old-fashioned dinners were 
enough to make a sick man eat, 
especially at such a jolly family 
gathering. Imagine seventy rela- 
tives, from Grandmother, over 
eighty years old, down to the 
youngsters, aged five years, and 
you have an idea of the dinner- 
party! The tables were a sight to 
behold. ‘Ten turkeys and all the 
‘‘fixins’’ were requiréd at this 
meal, and the way they disappear- 
ed was a sight for the gods. Jokes 
and stories aided the digestion, so 
that when the great plum-pudding 
was brought on all were ready for 
their share of it. The cooking of 
this meal was no small undertak- 
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ing, and most of it was done in the 
large, old-fashioned brick oven, 
which was used only at this time. 
No patent bakers or roasting-pans 
were needed there, but the turkeys 
required lots of ‘‘ basting,’’ and 
somehow they seemed to have a 
flavor our modern cooks are un- 
able to imitate. After dinner the 
older members of the family played 
‘*old sledge,’’ and no one could 
play the game better than ‘‘Grand- 
mother Rice,’’ or enjoyed it better. 
Hamilton seemed to delight in 
watching his mother’s enjoyment, 
and would play with her for hours. 
The day ended with a good 
oyster supper, which furnished 
warmth to those who had to leave 
in the cold for their respective 
homes. Those were the days when 
all enjoyed a ‘‘ Merry Christmas,”’ 
and few families have been blessed 
with so many as have the Rices. 
The remaining members of the 
family will always regard these 
gatherings as bright spots in their 
lives, and hold them as tender 
memories. 


[In excuse for sundry and divers 
defects in the Recollections of Gov- 
ernor Rice’s young years and asso- 
ciates in the Mercantile Library 
Association, in the ante-meridian 
years of this century, the author— 
now nearly octogenarian—has only 
to plead the mental and physical 
infirmities natural to old age.— 
AL. S.} 
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By DAvIp DWIGHT WELLS AND CHARLES EMERSON COOK 


** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman's whole existence.” -- BYRON, 


CHARACTERS: 


(As represented, in the pictures, by members of the ‘* Burmah’’ company. ) 


ARTHUR STANHOPE, 
ELSIE HOLDEN, Ais fiancée, 


Maup MAXNER, fer friend, a widow, 


SCENE: 


place, near which are an easy-chair and a hassock. 
the C. of the stage, stands a table bearing a few periodicals and a vase of flowers. 
1. A large open entrance at back, hung with portieres, 


Miss HOLDEN’S sitting-room on Christmas Eve. 


Mr. JAMES T. WILSON. 
Miss MINNIE DUPREE. 
Miss GRACE MAE LAMKIN. 


On the R, area mantel and an open fire- 
A writing-desk is on the ¥,.; near it, but toward 
Doors at R. and 
ELSIE and MAUD, both in black, are 


seated by the fire, EYSYF, kneeling before it with a poker in her hand; MAUD isin the arm-chair 


looking at her. 


ELSIE.—(stirring the fire) There! Isn’t 
that better ? 

Mavup.—It seemed to burn very well 
before. 

ELstk.—I like a roaring fire on a cold 
winter night, so that by and by there 
will be a great bed of coals. I love to 
sit and watch them. I can see whole 
stories in the flame: grim dungeons, 
burning keeps, smoke-pictures, faces of 
friends, and bits of things that one can 
better remember than talk about. 

Maup.—(indifferently) It is all 
pretty. 

ELSIE.—Maud, you are not one bit ro- 


very 


mantic. 
Maup.—No; Iam not romantic,—but 
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I love some people very dearly who are. 
ELSIE.—That is sweet of you. 
MAupD.—It seems like old times for us 

to be together by a fire. Do you re- 
member the long evenings at school, 
when we used to sit—there—so (arrang- 
ing Elsie’s position)—you at my knee tell- 
ing me what you saw in the coals, and 
listening to my foolish romancing about 
the future? 

EtsiE.—You old darling! 
thinking of the very same thing. 
prophesied a fairy prince for me. 

Mavup.—And you have found him. 

ELsIE.—Yes, I have found him. And 
such a noble prince! You were to have 
a palace, covered with gold and precious 


I was just 
You 
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stones, where you might live royally. 
But now you will tell me something 
better than all that, the true story of 
the past which was then the future of 
your dreams. Just think! We have 
not seen each other for three whole 
years. I have been looking forward to 
this hour ever since you came. Now 
begin: ‘‘ Once upon a time there was a 
beautiful princess—”’ 

Maup.—I fear my story would not 
prove very interesting. I have only 
this to show for it. (Touches her semi- 
mourning. ) 

ELSIE.—Forgive me, dear. I would 
not have pained you for the world. I, 
too, have my sorrow. 

Mavup.—You must miss your mother 
dreadfully. But your life has had its 
brighter side. 

ELSIx.—Indeed it has, Maud. You 
cannot know what Arthur has been to 
me in my grief; and now that you are 
come, I shall have no lack of com- 
forters. 

MaAup.—(reflectively) So his name is 
Arthur. You did not tell me that when 
you wrote of your engagement. 

ELSIE.—Is it not a lovely name ? 

Maup.—It recalls some memories. 

ELstE.—My Arthur’s surname is Stan- 
hope. 

Maup.—(starting) Stanhope! 

ELSIE.—Do you know him? 

MAuD.—(indifferently) There is proba- 
bly more than one Arthur Stanhope in 
the world. 

ELSIE.—(enthusiastically) But not like 
mine! He is so good and kind and 
handsome ; a perfect hero ! 

Maup.—Every man is some woman’s 
hero. 

E.sie.—And your Arthur was—? 

Maup.—A veritable Apollo. He had 
absolutely no vices, and all the virtues 
with which my imagination could en- 
dow him. 

ELsIE.—And you loved each other? 

Mavup.—With an all-absorbing pas- 
sion that nothing in heaven or upon 
earth could possibly abate. 

ELsIrE.—And then— ? 
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Maup.—Oh, then I married Mr. Max- 
ner. 

ELSIE.—But I don’t understand. Such 
love— 

Mavup.—Such love is like hot bouil- 
lon served in cups. The first taste is 
sure to burn; the last is generally stone 
cold. But we have discussed my affairs 
enough. Tell me, is ita long engage- 
ment? 

ELsIE.—Arthur says so. 

Maup.—Naturally. But what is your 
opinion ? 

ELSIE.—Let me see. This is Christ- 
mas Eve, and we have been engaged 
one—two—four whole weeks. We shall 
go South in February. 

MAup.—(surprised) South? 

ELSIE.—Yes. To Havana. Arthur 
has secured a fine position in a mercan- 
tile house, though it is not exactly in 
his line. He ought to be on a paper. 
He has real talent. 

Maup.—Did he tell you so? 

ELSIE.—No. But he has written me 
lots of lovely poetry, and if you will be 
good you may read it all. 

Maup.—I fear I am naturally wicked. 

ELSIE.—Please don’t tease. Some- 
how he has not been appreciated ; so, 
though he wanted to enter journalism, 
he has accepted this position for my 
sake. 

Mavup.—How unselfish ! Do you think 
you will like living in Cuba? 

ELsIE.—My doctor says it will do me 
good. 

Maup.—Your doctor! You certainly 
don’t seem well, but I supposed it was 
the effect of all your sorrow. Look at 
me, dear (taking Elsie’s face in her hands). 
No, it is not that. Why, I haven’t said 
anything to make you blush. How red 
your cheeks are! 

ELsIE.—No, Iam not blushing. They 
burn. (She bursts into tears.) 

Mavup.—But surely it is not— 

ELSIE.—No, no! Not yet, thank God ! 
Only my lungs are weak, and if I live 
here in the North they may become 
worse. 

Maup.—And in the South—? 
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‘Now begin: ‘‘ Once upon a time— 


ELSIE.—I shall never be robust, but 
might be well for years. 

Mavup.—Don’t worry, dear. Lots of 
people who have no lungs at all live to 
be perfect Methusalehs. And since it 
makes no difference to Mr. Stanhope— 

ELSIE.—Don’t say you think it could! 
Oh, don’t say that! 

Maup.—( affecting surprise) What! Haven’t 
you told him? 

ELSIE.—No; I have only known it a 


few days, and—and I wanted him to be 
happy. 
Maup.—(reproachfully) Do you think 
you are treating him fairly? 
ELsIE.—Oh ! I am miserable enough 
without this. I can’t tell him! 
Maup.—Then you doubt him? 
ELsIE.—Doubt him? He is the truest 
man that ever lived! 
Mavup.—And he honestly loves you? 
ELsIE.—Of course. 














Mavup.—Then nothing you can tell 
him will make the slightest difference. 

ELSIE.—(earnestly) He would die for 
me, but— 

MAvuD.—(significantly) Might hesitate to 
bind himself for life to a sickly woman. 
ELSIE.—( quickly) If I thought that— 

Mavup.—You would not tell him. 

ELSIE.—Maud, how dare you! 

Maup.—(ca/mly) We won’t quarrel, 
Elsie. Ionly wished to find out how 
much you loved him. 

ELSIE.—(earnestly) How much I love 
him? 

Mavup.—Is he to sacrifice himself for 
you, or will you offer to sacrifice your- 
self for him ? 

ELSIE.—You don’t mean— ? 

Maup.—To release him from his en- 
gagement. 

ELSIE.—Arthur would never ask that. 

Mavup.—Exactly. That is just why 
you should give him the opportunity. 
( Elsie starts.) Oh, he would not accept. 
(Jaughing.) ‘There is no danger of that— 
if he loves you. You would certainly 
square yourself with the future. Other- 
wise he may some day find it out, and 
cast your weakness in your face. 

ELSIE.—I will never believe these aw- 
fulthings! If you knew Arthur, you 
would not say them. I want to live 
and be happy. I can’t tell him, I can’t 
tellhim! (£xitL,, sobbing). 

Maup.—(solus) I think she will. Poor 
little thing! How seriously she takes 
itall! Just asif he would have cour- 
age enough to accept his release! I 
never expected to teach duty to any 
one. However, there is no harm done, 
and perhaps I have settled a few scores 
with the recording angel. Supposing 
it should be the Arthur Stanhope I once 
knew! (Lagerly.) Her confession might 
be the very means of bringing him back 


to me. Yet, if he loves Elsie—non- 
sense! He was not such a sentimental 
donkey. He would have thrown me 


over like a shot if I had had consump- 
tion. But then, he did not have the 
chance, poor fellow. Suppose he was 
awfully cut up about my marriage,—so 
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wasI. If he were to come back! Well, 
my slavery isat anend; I deserve the 
reward. Let me see: are the coals pro- 
pitious? If I move this one it will 
make an “‘A’’ in flame. Shall I try? 
(She leans on the mantel-piece, looking into the fire. 
Enter, back, ARTHUR STANHOPE. ) 

ARTHUR. —(runnning up behind Maud.) 
Well, little girl, did you think I was 
never coming? The cars were blocked, 
as usual, and — why, I beg your pardon 
—I thought—Maud ! 

Mavup.—Arthur ! 

ARTHUR.—(afiter a moment of surprise, he be- 
Why are you here? 

MAvup. — (calmly) Why am I here? 
Why are you? 

ARTHUR.—(impatiently) That is my busi- 
ness. 

Mavup.—(starting to leave the room) You 
will kindly excuse me, Mr. Stanhope. 

ARTHUR.—I did not mean to be rude. 

Mavup.—You have been. 

ARTHUR.—Yes, and I’m sorry. The 
surprise— 

Mavup.—Was mutual. 

ARTHUR.—(aside) I must find out what 
this means. (Aloud.) We are too old 
friends to quarrel, Maud. Only, after 
not having seen you for so long, I was 
startled. 

Mavup.—Yes ? 

ARTHUR.—I—I could not see why you 
are here. 

Mavup.—I am visiting Miss Holden. 

ARTHUR.—Oh, I begin to understand. 
You are Elsie’s friend. I knew an old 
schoolmate was coming, but she never 
mentioned your last name, and Maud, of 
course, did not— 

Mavup.—Revive any memories (smiling). 
But there! I am not going to tease you. 

ARTHUR.—Thanks. But where is E]l- 
sie? 

Maup.—(slightly confused) Gone to change 
her dress; she will be here in a minute. 
I was instructed to entertain you until 
she returns, though I fear I shall prove 
but a poor substitute (pausing). And that 
reminds me. As an old friend, permit 
me to offer my sincere congratulations. 
ARTHUR.—(stiffy) Thanks. I—I think 


trays annoyance). 
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I deserve them. (after a brief pause.) Jove, 
how good this fire feels! It is very cold 
out. 

Mavup.—Arthur, I hope I have not of- 
fended you. 

ARTHUR.—(aside) This is confounded- 
ly awkward. Why could not Elsie have 
told me? ( Aloud.) Nothing more heinous 
than interfering with my after-dinner 
cigar. 

Maup.—(reproachfully) My dear boy, 
you ought to know me by thistime. I 
don’t object; that is, unless Elsie— 

ARTHUR.—(warmly) Oh, Elsie is the 
most sensible girlin the world! She 
never denies me any of my creature 
comforts. 

Mavup.—Yes? I don’t think I ever 
used to restrict you, when— 

ARTHUR.—(iightly) To be sure. People 
did say we were engaged. 

Mavup.—Not exactly that. They said 
that you loved me, and that I—en- 
dured it. I even rolled your cigarettes. 

ARTHUR.—That is just the difference 
between you and Elsie. She permits 
me to smoke. 

Mavup.—Does that imply an ethical 
distinction? 

ARTHUR.—Perhaps. 
me one now? 

Mavup.—No, thanks. 
trude on Elsie’s rights ! 

ARTHUR.—Then you will drive me to 
a cigar. 

Mavp.—(as Arthur lights his cigar) Tell 
me how you and the world have fadged 
since we last met. Have you set it on 
fire, as you so confidently expected ? 

ARTHUR.—Nary a light; but I have 
acquired some knowledge. 

Mavup.—Evidently you have not cut 
all your wisdom teeth. 

ARTHUR.—Eh? 

MavpD.—You said you were going to 
marry. 

ARTHUR.—What do you mean by that? 

Mavup.—I was only applying a re- 
mark you once made to me under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

ARTHUR.—Time is a great modifier of 
ideals. 





Won’t you roll 


I will not in- 
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Maup.—So I see. Let me trust the 
ones you now hold to are virtuous, for I 
see you have not foresworn all your old 
vices. 

ARTHUR.—For instance— ? 

MAuD.—You still write poetry,—ex- 
cuse me, I mean verse. 

ARTHUR.—Did Elsie tell you that ? 

Mavup.—Yes. She has promised to 
show me some of: your latest effusions. 
I should like to compare them with 
earlier specimens. 

ARTHUR.—(alarmed) You didn’t men- 
tion to Elsie that we had been— 

Mavup.—How little you know woman! 

ARTHUR.—Yet surely she must have 
spoken of me. 

MAvup.—It would have been impossi- 
ble, my dear fellow, to have recognized 
you from her description. By the way, 
how comes it that you are going to 
Cuba? Surely that is not the realiza- 
tion of your ideals. 

ARTHUR.—Have you realized yours? 

Maup.—We will not discuss my 
achievements, if you please. But you 
have not told me why you are going to 
Cuba? 

ARTHUR.—Well, to speak the unvar- 
nished truth, when you fell down and 
worshipped the golden calf,—I mean no 
reflection on the late Mr. Maxner— 

Mavup.—No, only on me. 

ARTHUR.—In short, as you had ceased 
to claim my time, I went into some- 
thing profitable. 

MAvuD.—(sarcastically) Journalism ? 

ARTHUR.—Well, I did not find many 
gilded yearlings grazing in that field, 
but enough to keep me from respectable 
starvation. The life was Bohemian, 
and I liked it. One day I met Elsie. 
You can’t feed a wife on book reviews, 
you know, or dress her in discarded 
manuscripts, so I looked about for 
something better. A mercantile firm 
offered me a position as its agent in 
Havana. I accepted. There is the 
whole story. 

Mavp.—So you are really going ? 

ARTHUR.—No, I am not. 

Mavup.—But I thought— 
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"| promise’ 


ARTHUR.—So did I until to-day. I 
had made up my mind to accept sweet 
banishment with Elsie, and become a 
prosy, commonplace business man, 
gradually losing my energy, my vigor, 
my ambition, under the enervating cli- 
mate of the South. Now everything 
has changed. (enthusiastically.) This morn- 
ing I received an offer of a vacant edi- 
torial chair on a prominent journal. 
The salary is not very high, but there 
is chance of promotion ; and better still, 
my dreams are about tocome true. The 
life of letters I have so longed for is at 





last mine. Fame, position, Elsie’s love, 
—am I not to be congratulated ? 

Mavup.—Indeed you are. I wish I 
might have been the first to tell you 
how much I rejoice in your happiness, 
but that of course, Elsie— 

ARTHUR.—No. She knows nothing 
of it. Iam keeping the good news till 
to-morrow for a Christmas surprise. 
Now she need not leave her friends and 
her home. How happy it will make her! 

Maup.—Yes. (seeing her opportunity) Ar- 
thur, for the sake of the past I want 
you to make me a promise. 
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ARTHUR.—For the sake of the past— 
I will, if Ican, Maud; what is it ? 

MAvuD.—(earnestly) Promise me that in 
any event you will give up this mad 
scheme of going South. 

ARTHUR.—But I have given it up. 

Mavup.—Yes, for the present. Per- 
haps your literary venture may not be 
successful. Even in that event you 
must not dothis thing. You would be 
throwing yourself away. Better die in 
earnest than be buried alive. You 
think you would be happy, but Elsie 
would soon become discontented, and 
that would make you miserable. You 
will promise ? 

ARTHUR.—I promise. 

Mavup.—Now you are like your old 
self. The Arthur Stanhope I knew 
never gave up his ambitions. 

ARTHUR.—You are right. Nothing 
shall stand in the way of my success. 
I only just begin to realize what I was 
sacrificing. I should have died in that 
fever-ridden, tropical prison, and so 
would Elsie. 

Mavup.—Lucky man! You are begin- 
ning your career ; mine is ended (sadly), 
Yet I do not regret our past, Arthur. 

ARTHUR.—It will always be a sweet 
memory tous both. Our boy and girl 
affection was, after all, only an attempt 
at love. (Maud starts slightly.) I never 
knew what the word really meant tillI 
met Elsie. And you— 

Mavup.—Oh, I — (laughing nervously) — 
Yes, I was happy. 

ARTHUR.—So, you see, Fate was for 
the best. 

MAUD.—(ironically) My dear fellow, you 
and Fate may rule the universe. (Aside. ) 
If you will only admit me to the trin- 
ity. (Enter ELSIE, L.). 

ELSIE.—(running up to ARTHUR) Oh, 
Arthur, I’m so glad you are come 
(seeing MAUD.) Isuppose there’s no need 
to introduce you and Maud. 

MAvup.—( quickly) No, dear; we have 
been talking like old friends. Haven’t 
we, Mr. Stanhope ? 
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ARTHUR.—(a trifle confused) Yes; as if 
we had known each other for years. 
What, little girl! Have you been cry- 
ing? Cheer up, dear; try to forget 
your sorrows. 

ELsIE.—I will try, Arthur, but— 

ARTHUR.—Yes, I know itis hard. It 
was allso different last year. 

Mavup.—Well, I am going to leave 
you two spoons alone. ‘‘ Two are com- 
pany, and three—”’ well, you know the 
rest. Besides, it being Christmas Eve, 
I am sure there is an addition to the 
poetical works of Mr. Arthur Stan- 
hope, which my profane ears are not to 
hear. But I will come back soon—per- 
haps—(aside, suggestively)—perhaps in time 
for the epilogue. (Exit, R.) 

(ARTHUR sits in the chair near the table, with 
ELSIE on the hassock at his feet.) 

ARTHUR. — (smoothing her hair) Your 
friend Maud is a queer girl, Elsie. 

ELsIE.—Why? 

ARTHUR.—One never knows when to 
take her seriously. It is one of the 
strange things of life, this friendship of 
yours. How did it begin? 

ELSIE.—At college, you know, dear. 
My room was next to hers, so—well, we 
couldn’t help being friends. Besides, I 
was not strong, and she was very kind 
tome. I felt rather sorry for her, too, 
for she wasn’t popular with the girls. 
They said she was deceitful. But I 
think it was only her reticence. She 
used to tell me everything, though. I 
knew all about her love affairs. (AR- 
THUR sta: ts, and looks at her curiously.) She was 
really never in love but once, and she 
married him. 

ARTHUR.—Of course. But you are not 
at all alike, and—(tenderly) you won’t be 
angry with me, dear, if Isay I am not 
sorry? I often wish there might be 
some chance to show how deeply I love 
you. 

ELSIE.—(Jooking up into his face) There is 
no need, Arthur,— I believe you. 

ARTHUR.—(with emthusiasm) But I want 
to prove it, Elsie. I think my love 
could stand any test. 














’ 


' Arthur, speak to me!’ 
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ELsIrx.—Don’t you think that is say- 
ing a great deal? 

ARTHUR. —(reproachfully) I thought you 
believed me. 

ExsteE—And I do, Arthur, of course 
I do; but just think what it means. 
Think of everything that makes life 
rich and happy,—your joys, your am- 
bitions, even your life itself, which you 
might have to give up for my sake. 

ARTHUR.—(Jightly) Come, come, lit- 
tle girl! You are moody, to-night. 
Don't talk about such things on our first 
Christmas Eve. They are only fancies. 

ELSIE.—(sedly) Yes. And so, perhaps, 
are our hopes. We should look at life 
as it is—or as it may be. 

ARTHUR.—(carelessly) No, my dear, I 
refuse. I prefer to build air-castles. 

ELSIE.—(seriously) Every castle has its 
dungeon; so don’t build too many. 

ARTHUR.—(/aughing) But it is only a 
dungeon of air. 

ELsIE.— The dungeons are always 
stronger than the rest of the castle, 
and— 

ARTHUR.—You mean that our sor- 
rows may outlast our joys. (He /aughs 
and kisses her.) Oh, my dear, silly girl! 
I’m not going to build any dungeons in 
my castles. You might shut yourself 
up in them on purpose. If you did, you 
would have to take me for your fellow 
prisoner, and—why, then it wouldn’t 
be any dungeon at all. 

ELsIE.—Arthur, you have made me 
very, very happy. I can’t help believ- 
ing you. I—you see I wanted to tell 
you something, but I hadn’t the cour- 
age; and your words have made it very 
much easier. 

ARTHUR.—(V/ightly) All right, dear. I 
will be your father-confessor. Unbur- 
den your troubled soul. 

ELSIE.—Don’t joke, Arthur. It is 


all very serious; indeed it is. I have 


done wrong in not telling you before, 
but—but it didn’t seem necessary—and 
I was afraid you might not love me, 
when you knew. 
ARTHUR.—( seriously 


You haven’t much 





faith in my love, after all, Elsie. Ah, 
well! Never mind, dear; the future 
will tell. 

ELsIE.—Yes, the future wi// tell (ris- 
ing). But first, let me“make you com- 
fortable. You must sit in this big chair 
before the fire, so. And here’sa nice 
soft cushion for your back—and a cigar. 
No, I will hold the match for you. 
(aside, after lighting the match, and as he lights his 
cigar.) How dreamily the smoke floats 
through the air—and vanishes. (A/oud.) 
Are you listening, Arthur? 

ARTHUR.—( quietly) Yes, dear. Won’t 
you sit by my side? (He smokes slowly.) 

ELSIE.—No, I—I will stand here be- 
hind you. I cantell you better, then. 
(She pauses.) I was only a little girl when 
my father died of—of consumption, you 
know, and I remember that my mother 
took me in her lap, and told me how 
much she loved him. I didn’t under- 
stand it all then; and when I asked her 
what love meant, she caught me to her 
arms, and cried alittle, and said it was 
“living for others.’? And I asked her 
if papa didn’t love her, and if that was 
why he died. And then she said she 
didn’t mean it in just that way, and 
that it would be many years before I 
could understand. But I never forgot 
what my mother told me that day; and, 
as I grew to womanhood, I thought 
about it more and more, and wondered 
if Ishouldeverknow. At last mamma 
was taken ill; and when the doctor 
said she could not recover, and that she 
never had been really well since I was 
born, I began to understand. And I 
wanted to live for her who had lived for 
me. I thought of the time when she 
would be taken from me,—when I 
should be alone in the world,—and— 
Arthur, then God 
sent you into my life (ARTHUR takes the 
cigar from his mouth), and when you told me 
you loved me, and asked me to let you 
live for me, I—I wanted to live for you, 
too. Then, as never before, I knew what 
love meant,—and I was happy. 

ARTHUR.—(with feeling) Elsie! 

ELSIE.—You know how ill poor mam- 


(with emotion )\—well, 














mia was (ARTHUR begins to smoke again), and 
how closely I watched over her, until at 
last I caught that cold, and the doctor 
said we must get a nurse to take my 
place. I need not tell you the rest. 
Poor mamma died, and the—the doctor 
said I must go South (ARTHUR starts, and 
No, dear, I didn’t tell 
you, because when you were offered 
that position in Havana it seemed as if 
Providence was on our side,—and, oh! 
Arthur, I couldn’t bear the thought of 
living without you (ARTHUR stops smoking, 
still holding the cigar in his mouth), and I feared 
if you knew my lungs were as weak as 
that—why —why then, you might not 
want me; and I couldn’t give you up! 
That is why I didn’t tell you, Arthur. 
( He removes the cigar, but does not reply), You— 
you are not angry with me for not tell- 
ing you? (Another pause, but no reply; the 
It seemed so hard! I—Ar- 
thur, speak tome! Tell me you are not 
angry. (Still no reply. ELSIE moves as if to 
speak again, then stops. One hand drops mechani- 
cally from the back of the chair, then the other ; 
she seems dazed, Exit slowly, 1,., sobbing silently.) 

ARTHUR.—(after a pause, not knowing El- 
SIE is gone) No, dear, no; of course I’m 
not angry. But why did you not tell 
me this before ? (He pauses.) Elsie! Elsie! 
( Hearing no answer, he looks around.) Gone! 
(impatiently) Don’t see why she should go 
away. A fellow can’t answer a question 
like that inasecond. (Picks up the cigar, 
and during the following soliloquy, crumbles it be- 
tween his fingers.) It’s just like women and 
doctors to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. They don’t understand this prob- 
lem of life, anyway. Expect to solve it 
by caprice and prescriptions. Confound 
the old fool! He might keep his advice 
to himself. At least, either he or Elsie 
should have told me before now. ( Ris- 
ing.) This is no time to be bothered by 
such things. 
As a business man, I am in 
honor bound to accept the position. I 
have worked for it, begged for it, and 
now, when the place is offered to me, it 
would be an insult to refuse. (He takes 


smokes more rapidly), 


cigar drops). 


(Throws the cigar into the fire 
impatiently, ) 


the letter from his pocket, and looks at the envel- 
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-convenience.”’ 





** You're a fickie messenger’ 


ope.) She said it was only a little cough: 
( Playing with the letter, nervously.) But sum- 
mer will soon be here, and then she will 
be all right. I must be firm for her 
sake, as wellas my own. I don’t pro- 
pose to risk my life’s ambitions because 
of a mere whim. (Looking at the letter.) Let 
me see. ( Reads.) ‘‘ We are pleased to an- 
nounce ’’ — Yes—‘“‘ literary editor ’’ — 
Yes—‘‘ begin January 1’’—Yes, that’s 
right. ‘‘ Please answer at your earliest 
That is now. (Gees to the 
desk and writes; talking as he does so.) All her 
imagination, probably.—She’ll be proud 
of me, some day. So will all my friends. 
— Maud, too. — Yes, Maud was right. 
— Wish Elsie could understand these 
things better.— There! That’s done! 
(He rises, and walks nervously about the room.) 
Perfect nonsense, this going South. It 
is selfish of Elsie to want me to give up 
hope, ambition, fame, everything, to 
bake in that half-civilized oven. Be- 
sides, we can go there on our honey- 
moon. That will do just as well. I 
could never—Oh, the devil! Why doI 
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‘' Direct this letter as | dictate "’ 


keep arguing with myself to prove that 
I am right? The letter is written, and 
there’s an end of it. (He throws the letter 
on the writing-desk ; then be takes papers from the 
table, throws several back carelessly, and then takes 
a copy of **Life,”” 
lessly..) Why do men waste their brains 
on such trash? They ought to use their 
pens for good, asI mean todo. There 
are too many laughs at the other fel- 
low’s sorrows. But, after all, it’s the 
same in the real world,—too many 
laughs at the other fellow’s sorrows. (He 


He sits, and turns the pages care- 


turns another page), What’s this? (Read- 
ing. ) 

‘She: I don’t see any fun in being en- 
gaged or married.”’ 

‘‘He: What is the fun, then ?”’ 

“She: In anticipating.”’ 
I see nothing clever in that, except it 
isn’t true. Anyway, I don’t believe it’s 
true, though it is pleasant to antici- 
pate. I’ve been building the same air- 
castles with Elsie every night for four 
short, happy weeks. Ah, she’s a good 
girl. What a different fellow I’ve been 
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‘* The redemption of a promise—" 


since I met her. Wonder if I’d drift 
back if I should lose her? There’s 
Watson. Wonder if I’d be like him,— 
drinking, gambling, and Heaven knows 
what not? Poor fellow, he was awfully 
cut up about it, though,—and they say 
the girl is proud of her conquest. Still, 
Watson ought not to have given her the 
chance to gloat. I wouldn’t. Don’t 
see how a fellow can find solace in his 
club! It would be a poor substitute in 
my case. No, no. Elsie has spoiled 
my liking for that sort of life. Good 
deal more fun to spend money in flow- 


floor.) You’rea fickle messenger. 


ers, books, candy, and all the other 
nothings that pave the way to a woman’s 
heart. Here’s a sample of my extrava- 
gance. (He takes a flower from a vase on th 
table and looks at it tenderly.) Dear little girl, 
how carefully she keeps them, as if she 
could prevent their withering! Ah, 
you dainty rose, you have a love-secret 
folded in every petal. I told you all 
about her, you know; and did you keep 
my secret? You needn’t nod “‘ yes,’’ for 
I don’t believe it. (The petals fall to the 
But 
I’ll not need you when I can always be 
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with her myself. (Leaning back comfortably 
in his chair.) We shall be so happy in 
our little home; and when we are old 
she and I will—(Ae stops suddenly, as the new 
thought comes to him, and rubs his hand over his 
eyes.) I have been dreaming. And, like 
all dreams, there comes the awakening. 
Nothings, nothings; all mere nothings ! 
She cannot live here,—and what would 
I gain by going away, What! What? 
( His tone changes.) On the one side posi- 
tion and influence; on the other—(ten- 
derly) on the other the love of a true, 
noble woman. (with emotion.) To think 
I could have wavered where her happi- 
ness is concerned! (starting) Yes, and 
perhaps her life! Oh, what a brute I 
have been! No, I can’t take it! (He 
goes to the desk and tears the letter in pieces.) I've 
no heart in it. Oh, forgive me, Elsie! 
I do love you,—and now I will prove it. 
( He sits at the desk and writes another letter.) 

( Enter MAvD at back, seeing him writing. ) 

Maup.—(aside) As I thought. He is 
not so different from the old Arthur 
Stanhope, afterall. (Smiling triumphantly.) 
There he is, redeeming his promise to 
accept the position, while Elsie is in 
her room breaking her heart. Poor 
child, she doesn’t know that I amin 
this game,— playing to win. But 
here she comes; and (with meaning) 
Iam to play the epilogue. (Ste retires 
behind the portiere at back.) 

ARTHUR.—( ceasing to write) There ! That 
will surprise them. (Reading the letter 
through. ) 

( Enter ELSIE, L., drying her eyes. She brings a 
package of letters, and approaches Arthur.) 

E.siE.—Arthur, I—I have brought 
you these— 

ARTHUR.—( turning, surprised) My letters ? 

ELsIE.—Yes. (With suppressed emotion. ) 
Like most love-stories, they are not 
true. 

ARTHUR.—What do you mean ? 

Estr.—I do not blame you, Arthur. 
Perhaps it is for the best; but I—I did 
so want to believe— 

ARTHUR.—(carnestly) Elsie, why do you 
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talk to me like this? You are angry 
with me because I did not answer you. 

ELSIE.—(trying to control her emotion) No, 
not angry; only a little disappointed. 

ARTHUR.—(nervously, at a loss what excuse 
to make) But, Elsie, I could not speak. I 
could hardly realize it, and when I 
turned to take you in my arms— 

ELSIE.—( dropping the letter and running to 
his arms) Why, Arthur, I thought you— 

ARTHUR—(reproachfully) You thought I 
had no heart ; and that I did not want so 
delicate a flower. 

ELSIE.—I thought it my duty to give 
you up. But when you said you loved 
me so much, I took courage—for I felt 
sure you would sacrifice anything for 
me then. 

ARTHUR.—And I meant it. 

ELsIE.-—You do love me, Arthur? 

ARTHUR.—With all my soul! 

ELSIE.—Now I am happy again. You 
have made me happy. 

ARTHUR—(after am inward struggle) And 
will you do something to make me 
happy? 

ELsiIE.—Anything. 

ARTHUR.—Then take this pen (she sits 
at the desk, ARTHUR standing behind her chair), 
and direct this letter as I dictate. 
‘John F. Eliot, Esq.—”’ 

ELSIE.—( repeating as she writes) ‘John 
F. Eliot, Esq.—”’ 

ARTHUR.—“‘Editor-in-chief, ‘Evening 
Star—’ ”’ 

ELsIE.— ‘‘ Editor-in-chief, ‘Evening 
Star—’”’ 

ARTHUR.—‘‘ New York City.”’ 

ELsIE.—‘‘ New York City.” 

(Enter MAvuD, at back), 

ELSIE.—(J/ooking half around) But what is 
in this letter, Arthur? 

ARTHUR.—The redemption ofa prom- 
ise (during these words he turns his head to hide 
his emotion, and sees MAUD, who smiles confident- 


ly, and holds out her arms to him. He then realizes 


for the first time her deception, and turning to EY,- 


SIE, takes her hand in his, and adds, fervently), 
—the redemption of a promise—to you. 
CURTAIN. 


Note.—All rights reserved, Permission to present this play must be obtained by addressing THE 


BosTONIAN. 

















One of Society’s Mistakes 


N those social conditions which 

prompt and perpetuate wide and glar- 
ing distinctions, of any kind, between 
the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the talented and the ignorant, 
there must be something wrong; and in 
our fast-growing country, where, unfor- 
tunately, we ape, to a certain extent, 
the manners and customs of older 
lands, we should, for the sake of the 
rising generation, strive to set this 
wrong aright. The message of the ages 
has told us of the proper use to which 
our ‘talents’? should be put; but we 
seem to have lost sight of the real mean- 
ing of the injunction, and to have in- 
augurated for ourselves a theory and 
practice directly at variance with both 
its precept and example. We banish 
from what we call our polite society, 
honor, honesty, and worth, if they es- 
say to come unaccompanied with riches, 
or the possession of some extraordinary 
physical or mental gift. But we hasten 


to make a place for gilded vice, and 
flaunting immorality, if the world is 
blowing its trumpets to proclaim their 
fame. 

It is bad enough when the man who is 








known to be vile in all his life is admit- 
ted to our most prominent circles of so- 
ciety, if he has an abundance of wealth, 
or occupies a so-called distinguished po- 
sition in the political arena,—when we 
welcome into our families, and into the 
innermost intimacies of our homes the 
‘‘famous’’? wheat or corn-king who 
boasts of his moneyed recklessness, glo- 
ries in his shame, and poses in his sick- 
ening eminence over the prostrate 
bodies of the thousands whom he has 
despoiled,—and when we fill the air with 
loud huzzas for the ‘successful ’’ poli- 
tician, who has attained the height of 
his ambition by betraying the rights of 
the people, or by proving false to the 
interests confided to his care. But when 
we go even farther than this, and court 
the entrance among our wives and 
daughters of some noted, though disso- 
lute, actress of the day, and cover up 
our knowledge of her monstrous im- 
morality with obeisance to either her 
beauty, her talent, or her wealth, we 
are educating ourselves and our chil- 
dren down, instead of up, committing 
an enormous sin against the very exist- 
ence of virtue among our people, and set- 
ting a premium upon venality and vice. 
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290 IN EXTRA 


It is time that this fetish of ‘‘the ac- 
knowledgment of genius’’ should be 
banished from amongst us, once for all. 
Infamy and crime may go hand in 
hand, and the grandest mind that ever 
issued from the Maker’s will, may be 
tainted with corruption’s noisome trend. 
At a proper distance from the foot- 
lights, we may with safety allow our 
children to witness and listen to the ex- 
hibition of great theatrical art; but 
from the glaring vice that is existent in 
the private lives of several of its most 
renowned delineators, we should shield 
them with all our energy and strength. 
The doors of society should be tightly 
closed against all ‘‘geniuses”’ of this 
character, no matter how highly the 
outside world may elevate their names. 
Our women treat with contumely and 
scorn the poverty-stricken female out- 
cast of the street; why should they be 
any more indulgent toward her richer 
prototype, more fortunate from a world- 
ly point of view? 


Christmas Day 

THE children of to-day who look for- 
ward to the Christmas-tide as a gala 
period, are surprised when told that 
their ancestors in New England con- 
sidered any notice of the season as 
savoring of denominational privileges 
not to their liking. As the festival was 
one of the most popular in the calendar 
with many Englishmen, they naturally 
thought to celebrate the day when in 
this country, but the Pilgrims forbid 
any notice to be taken of it. Governor 
Bradford, who, after consenting to re- 
spect the professed scruples of some 
newcomers against working on Christ- 
mas Day, when he found them engaged 
in amusements, put a stop to the play, 
saying that his conscience would not 
allow any colonist to engage in sports 
while others worked. 

This custom of ignoring the day ex- 
tended down to a period within the 
memory of many people now living. 
Fifty years ago a person in Boston, ex- 
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cept he be an Episcopalian or a Catholic, 
would have nothing especially to call 
to his notice the twenty-fifth day of 
December. Every commercial house 
was carrying on business, and the people 
attended to their duties as on other 
days. Slowly but surely, however, the 
happiness of the day influenced the 
people until now, for children espe- 
cially, it is ‘‘ the day of days.”’ 

But are we not carrying matters to 
the extreme? Irefer more particularly 
to the system (for system it has be- 
come) of giving presents. 

The Christmas of the past was full of 
associations, but the Christmas of the 
present is full of expectations, and as 
‘‘expectation is greater than realiza- 
tion,’? a thorough enjoyment of the 
season is to many unknown. Let there 
be the bestowal of gifts to family and 
friends, but it would be more in keep- 
ing with the sentiment of the day if 
more attention was paid to the favors 
we bestow upon the unfortunate. Christ- 
mas is the time of love, of benevolence, 
of home-comings, of good cheer, and of 
‘Good will towards man.’’ Therefore, 
remember that there are many heavy 
hearts which, by a little effort on your 
part, may be lightened, and the disap- 
pointments of the past be forgotten for 
the happiness of the present. 





No More of the ** Solid South” 


It is well for the country at large, 
without distinction of party, that what 
has been heretofore known as the ‘“‘Solid 
South’? has dropped out of politics. 
The Republican victories last month in 
Kentucky and Maryland are decisive on 
this point. Last year the Republican 
majorities in Missouri, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, and the practically tie 
vote between the parties in Kentucky 
at that time, were ascribed to Demo- 
cratic apathy, and not asany indication 
of the division of parties at the South. 
But the Republican majorities just rolled 
up in Kentucky and Maryland cannot, 
and will not, be attributed to any such 














condition. The size of the vote in both 
these States is fatal to any presumption 
of the sort. All the Democrats went to 
the polls, but thousands of them voted 
the Republican tickets. 

Toa certain extent the claim is valid, 
on the part of the Democrats, that their 
reverse in Kentucky and Maryland was 
due to factional feuds within their 
party. The split on silver in the former’ 
State, and the fight against Gorman in 
the latter, turned many votes over to 
the Republicans. But these causes 
were merely contributory, and simply 
assisted in turning the scale. In neither 
State would the Republican majority 
have been so large without them, but 
there would have been a majority never- 
theless. There is no reasoning of any 
kind that can explain away the fact 
that the break last week in the Demo- 
cratic line in the South was even deeper 
than is popularly supposed ; its causes 
are more permanent, and have been 
longer in operation. 

It would seem that in this country 
geographical parties and geographical 
politics have reached their end. It will 
be no longer possible to determine a 
State’s partisan complexion by its lati- 
tude. Mason and Dixon’s line has been 
abolished as a factor in politics. States 
on both sides of it will hereafter divide 
freely on the questions of the day, irre- 
spective altogether of their attitude 
towards issues that are dead and gone. 
The .country has emancipated itself 
from its bondage to the ante-bellum 
era, and the associations connected with 
the idea of secession have at last lost 
their power to sway the people, in 
either North or South. A great epoch 
in the nation’s political history . has 
been closed. 











IN EXTRA SESSION 


Note on the ‘+ Old Salt House” 


THE interesting paper on the ‘‘ Old 
Salt House,’’ in the November number 
of THE BOSTONIAN, was incorrect in 
ascribing the ownership of the property 
to Mr. James Oakes, who was for some 
years its tenant. It is an interesting 
fact, which may be worth noting, that 
this estate was possessed by one family 
in lineal descent for more than two 
centuries. Perhaps this is almost unique 
in the city proper, although land in the 
vicinity, like the Aspinwall estate in 
Brookline, and others, has descended 
for a longer period,—even from the 
Indian grantors. The Long Wharf store,. 
which Mr. Oakes was permitted to 
decorate so grotesquely with red and 
white checkers, was for many years occu- 
pied in the earlier part of the century 
by Isaac Winslow (then in partner- 
ship with Mr. Brimmer, father of the 
present Hon. Martin Brimmer), who in- 
herited it from his grandfather, Joshua 
Winslow. His father, also Isaac Wins- 
low, was a loyalist, and during his life- 
time this store and other property of 
Joshua Winslow remained an undivided 
estate, and so escaped sequestration. 
Joshua inherited it from his father, Ed- 
ward Winslow, sheriff and merchant, 
born in 1669, and second in descent 
from: John Winslow the Pilgrim, a 
younger brother of Governor Edward 
Winslow, of Plymouth, and the hus- 
band of Mary Chilton. The store was 
sold in 1884 to the late Mr. George Bab- 
son, having been let for many years as 
a salt-store, and finally as a black- 
smith’s shop. 











By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


[* is not a little interesting to look at 

the two principal stock companies 
of this country in comparison, and the 
opportunity is excellently given to Bos- 
ton, for this year one followed the other 


at the Hollis Street Theatre,—Mr. Au- 
gustin Daly’s Company appearing for 
one week, beginning October 28, and 
Mr. Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre 
Company taking the next two weeks. 

It is not my present purpose to go 
into a discussion of the stock-company 
system as it was; and in speaking of 
these two, which well represent the 
present status of the stock company, I 
would'not be thought to be belittling any 
of the other excellent organizations,— 
such as Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre Company, or Mr. Richard 
Mansfield’s Garrick Theatre Company, 
from which I am hoping much, with 
but little present prospect of satisfac- 
tion. 

But Mr. Daly’s and Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man’s companies present excellent 
points of comparison and contrasts. 
The former is the older, and stands for 
what is commonly accepted to be a 
higher form of art than the latter; 
though, if we strike an average be- 
tween Mr. Daly’s Shakespearean re- 
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vivals, and his puerile farces from the 
German, it is not so high afterall. Mr. 
Frohman has not essayed such heights 
as Mr. Daly, nor has he sunk to such 
depths. 

This is the eighth season that Mr. 
Frohman has visited us, and it is inter- 
esting to note that his company has suf- 
fered little in the changes from the day 
when it interpreted his first successes, 
—‘‘The Wife,’ and ‘‘The Charity Ball.” 
Mr. Daly’s company, on the other hand, 
has steadily deteriorated, and there 
must be made a discrimination between 
the sentimental loss of old favorites, 
and the actual loss through failure to 
fill the places made vacant through the 
changing years. 

Mr. Daly’s company has had a glori- 
ous past, and is now living largely 
upon the strength of it, aided by the 
prestige of the name of Ada Rehan, 
seconded by Mr. James Lewis and Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert. Mr. Clarke still remains, 
but he adds little to the strength of the 
organization. The gentlemen and la- 
dies making up the company range 
from good to mediocre, and I.have, 
indeed, within a twelvemonth, seen a 
Daly production when the manager was 
securely locked in his office to keep out 
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the protesting critics, and the audierice 
was dangerously near the verge of open- 
ly laughing at the actors,—a thing of 
which the comedy they were playing 
would never be guilty of causing. 

It may legitimately be asked, why I 
bring these things up. There is no lie 
which is so dangerous as that which 
contains a modicum of truth. There is 
no public man so dangerous as that one 
who clothes his acts in a cloak of ‘well- 
intended sanctity, and then abuses his 
office. And there is nothing so danger- 
ous to a healthy growth of public artis- 
tic taste in things dramatic, as to have 
a manager, who has earned a reputation 
for high artistic ideals, present false ar- 
tistic models. Mr. Daly has done a 
great deal for the American stage. He 
has earned the respect of the people by 
his work ; but when, under this reputa- 
tion, he presents to them bad art, his of- 
fence is greater than that of one whose 
position is less responsible. 

With this reputation to back it, the 


public is inclined to accept anything © 


which Mr. Daly presents, because it is 
Mr. Daly who presents it, and not be- 
cause itisart. And I would not be un- 
derstood as saying that Mr. Daly does 
nothing good to-day. On the contrary, 
he does so much that is good that the 
rest which is bad, is atrocious. Thus, by 
his neglect to properly fill the places of 
those he has lost, we find an unevenness 
in his productions. He evidently spends 
so much time in attending to scenic de- 
tails and improving Shakespeare, that 
the members of his company are per- 
mitted to murder Shakespeare’s verse, 
to misrepresent -his characters, and to 
destroy our sense of what is fitting in 
cadence and rhythm, —that poetry of 
sound which is the musical accompani- 
ment to poetry of thought. 

To pass from generalization to special 
instance, let me take his production of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
is one of the best of Mr. Daly’s produc- 
_ tions, and which was the only piece in 
the week’s repertoire which had not 


‘been seen in Boston before. 
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I will not 
quarrel with Mr. Daly’s arrangement of 
it. It is too long to act in its entirety, 
and I feel that it suffered little from its 
judicious condensation. It was beauti- 
fully set, not only in the heavier scenes 
in the apartments of the Duke of Ath- 
ens, but also in the forest dells where 
spirits and fairies loved to play. Here 
Mr. Daly showed his. strong poetic 
fancy, and the picture was dainty and 
charming. But why, may I ask, should 
Mr. Daly have the scene bathed: in 
moonlight for hours (stage hours) be- 
fore the moon rises? And why, when 
it rises'across a distant lake, should its 
cold blue beams be reflected in this lake 
in a-crimson glow? And why, may I 
also ask, should this moon be extin- 
guished bodily when in mid-heaven, as 
though the man who is said to be in it 
had begun to yawn at the play, extin- 
guished his light and hopped into bed? 

Perhaps I am moonstruck in this 
matter; and, while I would not have 
the idiosyncracies of Mr. Daly’s moon 
cast-a reflection on the whole play, I 
use them merely as an instance to show 
how Mr. Daly stumbles over things 
which lie directly at his feet, while look- 
ing too high. 

But ‘‘the play’s the thing,” and 
in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Shakespeare has put the daintiest of 
his poetic fancies, rivalled only in this 
line by ‘‘The Tempest.’’ Having little 
of those conventional arts of the stage 
which hold an auditor, it depends upon 
the music of its verse which in the 
main resembles the purling of a brook 
over the pebbles, or the song of the 
meadow lark. Its fantastical fancy is 
aérial in its structure, as light as a but- 
terfly’s wing, and, as Schlegel puts it, 
“the colors are of such clear trans- 
parency that we think the whole of the 
varigated fabric may be blown away 
with a breath.’’ But with this are con- 
trasted two strangely dissimilar ele- 
ments, the stately pomp and ceremony 
of the court of Theseus and Hippolyta 
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and the broad buffoonery of the men of 
Athens in their play of ‘‘ Pyramus and 
Thisbe.”’ 

Here are required three types of act- 
ing, and, as I have indicated, as so 
much lies in the lines, three types of 
reading. In the buffoonery of Bottom, 
Quince, Snout, ¢ a/, Ican fancy noth- 
ing better than the treatment given by 
Mr. Daly’s people. But in the stately 
dignity of the lines of Theseus, Mr. 
George Clarke seemed sadly lacking. 
Mr. Clarke is a sterling actor. The 
word sterling is used here in the sense 
that it isinvariably used by the critic, 
and is applied to an actor who has been 
too long before the public tobe roundly 
berated, and who is not good enough to 
be frankly praised. And he read the 
lines of Theseus in a sterling manner. 
That is, he read them with an orotund 
expression which was meaningless, and 
with a supreme contempt to any fanci- 
ful divisions that Shakespeare may 
have intended for the purpose of rhythm. 

And when we come to the airy light- 


ness of the fairies’ verse, the beauty of 
which depends entirely upon the mu- 


sical quality, what is to besaid? First 
of all, it should be said that the verse as 
it fell from the lips of Miss Percy Has- 
well as Titania was a delight, as ethe- 
real and as delicate as the sprightly and 
whimsical fancy of the whole. But here 
we stop. Oberon reciting: 

‘‘T know a bank where the wild thyme 

grows,”’ 

with the accent, manner, and poetic in- 
sight of a female seminary graduate, is 
hardly the thing we look for in an ideal 
Shakespearean production; and when 
Puck hasatouch of the Bowery atmos- 
phere, we feel that something is sadly 
lacking. 

And it is because of the magnitude of 
the attempt that the failure to reach the 
desired heights is to be noted. And 
while Mr. Daly is to be thanked and 
thanked warmly for his efforts towards 
popularizing Shakespeare, and while 
he must be commended for his produc- 
tions in the main,—for they are the best 
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that America affords,—it is not wholly 
wise to accept them in a ze plus ultra 
spirit, and thus stultify ourselves and 
dwarf appreciation for what might be. 

And as I feel towards the Daly com- 
pany, so also do I feel in a measure 
towards Miss Ada Rehan. Miss Rehan 
has won the very highest place in the 
minds of the people. No living Ameri- 
can actress stands forth so prominently 
as she does to-day, and she is rated by 
some as being a great artiste. But Miss 
Rehan seems to be without that spark 
of genius which enables us to rightly 
use that adjective ‘‘great.’’ A great 
artist is so because he or she could not 
possibly be otherwise, and mannerisms, 
faults, and peculiarities are lost sight of 
in the blaze of genius. When to this is 
allied a perfect technique we have 
greatness. 

Now Miss Rehan has the technique 
without the spark, and technique with 
the faults. I admire her exceedingly 
as Katherine in ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ as Lady Teazle in ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,’’ as the Countess Vera in 
‘““The Last Word,”’ for in all of these 
her real dramatic strength overcomes 
her manifest shortcomings. But in 
everything else that I have seen her do, 
I have been constantly impressed with 
her air of self-satisfaction, with that 
wholly inartistic little nod and quirk to 
the audience, as though taking it into 
her confidence, when a real artist would 
be apparently unaware of its existence, 
and with the gasping elocution, and, in 
a word, with the general whirr of the 
machinery which is doing the work. 
And in reading there is that same lack 
of appreciation of blank verse which 
we see in the Daly company as a whole. 

Perhaps I might even be justified 
in saying that no one can read blank 
verse who cannot pronounce the sim- 
plest of English words properly, and 
it is true that Miss Rehan does not. 
And for those who may wish to call me 
a heretic in this matter of Rehan, I 
would like to add that the reason 
Réjane cannot become a member of the 
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Theatre Frangaise is because she does 
not speak French purely. Our Gallic 
friends have too great a respect for their 
language to have it mutilated. They 
officially recognize only those who can 
give forth the words of their masters in 
their purity. Réjane’s genius, undoubt- 
ed as it is, is still not great enough to 
enable them to forget this one fact. 

And so it is with Miss Rehan. Grant- 
ing to her all the art which she pos- 
sesses, granting to her the prominence 
she has attained, she still cannot be 
called a great artist in the highest sense 
of that word, nor yet can I consider her 
a genius in all that this conveys. 

With the Lyceum Company all is 
different. Mr. Frohman makes no pre- 
tensions to high artistic aims. He pro- 
poses to be an entertainer merely, and 
while his aim is not so laudable as is 
that of Mr. Daly, it is true that he 
proves invariably to be a better marks- 
man, and he does not set up for us any 
false ideals, thus destroying our artistic 
instincts. 

Where Mr. Daly’s greatest successes 
have been in a few of his Shakespearean 
revivals, Mr. Frohman’s have been in 
the production of society plays, such as 
“The Wife,’ and ‘‘ The Charity Ball,” 
both of which were revived during this 
company’s engagement of two weeks at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, beginning 
with November 4. But, granting the 
loftier aim of Mr. Daly, Mr. Frohman 
has more nearly reached his mark than 
has the former. It may beconjectured, 
and with a probability of truth, that, 
should Mr. Frohman’s present compa- 
ny attempt to play Shakespeare, it 
would come off far less successfully 
than does Mr. Daly’s; but this is not to 
the point. Both must be judged in the 
light of what they attempt; and by 
this light it would appear that Mr. 
Frohman’s company, and his produc- 
tions, more nearly approach their artis- 
tic ideal than do Mr. Daly’s. 

Mr. Frohman is not invariably happy 
in the selection of his plays, though he 
never fails to entertain. He brings to 


Boston only such plays as have received 
public approval in New York. That this 
is not necessarily an artistic criterion 
is shown by the two new plays which he 
presented this year,—‘‘ The Case of Re- 
bellious Susan,’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones, and ‘‘ An Ideal Husband,’’ by 
Oscar Wilde. Mr. Jones is a clever 
workman,—an imitator. In this play he 
has borrowed from Alexander Dumas 
the plot of ‘‘Frangillon’’ as his mo- 
tive, the cynicism of Oscar Wilde for 
his dialogue, and the purpose of Arthur 
W. Pinero to give weight. The whole 
he has so mixed up, that, while we have 
an interesting play, we have one which 
is insincere and unconvincing. It leads 
nowhere ; it gives no satisfaction be- 
yond the passing away of three hours, 
a thing which sleep would do as well 
and lessexpensively. Individually the 
scenes in ‘‘The Case of Rebellious 
Susan ”’ are interesting, but when they 
come to be put together, tke story that 
they tell is weak and frivolous. — 

I never see a play by Oscar Wilde 
that I do not feel as though I had asked 
for bread, and been given a marshmal- 
low. For Wilde is so undeniably clever 
at times, that he cannot fail to put to- 
gether something which has superficial 
merit. And this is so with ‘‘ An Ideal 
Husband.’”’ But the overruling cyni- 
cism of the whole,—cynicisr: which is 
largely made up saying that things 
which are so are not so,—is so great, 
that it must be exceptionally clever to be 
palatable. Even his title indicates the 
unhealthy tendency of his writing, for 
the ideal husband is ideal because he is 
not ideal. And while Wilde’s dialogue 
is frequently clever in spots, its whole 
surface is of a diseased nature; and as 
it is all surface, there seems to be noth- 
ing of permanent value in it. 

In dramatic construction we see the 
same characteristics. Wilde can build 
strong situations, but the course of ‘‘An 
Ideal Husband’’ would seem to show 
that he no sooner suspected himself of 
having done so, than he deliberately 
distorted it into something puerile. 
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The result is, that he escapes conven- 
tionality in. situation, by deliberately 
running away from a strong scene when 
he has it almost completed ; and in his 
dialogue by adopting the type .of epi- 
grammatic cynicism which. is easy to 
write when you once ‘“‘get the hang of 
it,’ asit were. If-I may take the liber- 
ty of quoting myself,:I would describe 
“An Ideal Husband”’ in this manner: 
‘‘Real cleverness lies in being stupid; 
that is why Oscar Wilde is clever. Sin- 
cerity isa fault which is confined to the 
middle classes. Oscar - Wilde is never 
middle-class.. Really clever. people are 
never sincere. I never hear Wilde’s:dia- 
logue that Iam not reminded of a row 
of jacks-in-the-box. You press. the 
spring, and you never know what will 
pop out. . To be natural is to be an imi- 
tator. Really clever people never im- 


itate. They originate. That is why they 
can consider the Creator as an equal. 
Plays which move one, and cause one. to 
feel, are bores; for mental activity in- 
terferes with digestion, and a good din- 


ner should never be interfered with. 
Therefore, ‘An Ideal Husband’ is in- 
teresting because it is not. interesting, 
and it isa good play because it is.a poor 
one. The only. bad plays are those 
which succeed.’’ 

The Lyceum Company appeared. to 
good advantage in both plays. Four 
newcomers were with the company,— 
Miss Isabel Irving, Mr. Stephen Grat- 
tan, Mr. Walter S. Hale, and Miss 
Elita Proctor Otis. Miss Irving has not 
the artistic resource nor strength for 
the work which devolves upon her in 
leading réles; and, while her concep- 
tions in each of these plays were excel- 
lent, her technique did not permit her 
to realize them. Mr. Grattan is gifted 
in many ways, in presence and in voice ; 
but he is melodramatic in the extreme, 
and this style of work fits ill with the 
quieter methods of the Lyceum. Com- 
pany. Mr. Hale seemed to be well fit- 
ted for better work than his slight 
paz:tin Mr. Jones’s play gave him op- 
portunity for. Miss Otis is an artiste 
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to. her finger-tips, and in, both plays— 
notably in Wilde’s—she gave us some 
exquisite comedy-acting. As Mrs. Chev- 
erly in ‘‘An Ideal Husband,’’ she played 
a part resembling Stephanie in ‘‘Forget- 
Me-Not,’’ in which Genevieve, Ward is 
so well remembered ; and so well did 
Miss Otis acquit herself that _I would 
like to see her try the greater réle. 
There is little that need be said about 
the older members of the company. Mr. 
Herbert Kelcey, having . little flexibili- 
ty, found himself, well cast in both 
plays, and consequently appeared to 
excellent advantage. Mr. Fritz Will- 
iams, as Ferguson. .Pybus in ‘‘ The Case 
of Rebellious Susan,’’ gave us another 
eccentric comedy part, which, though 
a caricature, was rendered with excel- 
lent conception and discretion ; and by 
the side of this must be mentioned Miss 
Tyree’s very.commendable work in the 
companion part inthe same piece. Mr. 
LeMoyne and Mrs. Walcott are both 
very clever artists,.and their work is al- 
ways delightfully smooth and finished. 
The present season has seen no change 
in these, though neither have had an 
opportunity of adding to their laurels. 
In ‘‘A Social Highwayman”’ Mr. E. M. 
Holland, and his brother, Joseph Hol- 
land, made their first appearance in 
Boston as stars. Both had previously 
been recognized as finished actors, Mr. 
E..M. Holland especially having by 
his skilfully wrought characterizations 
brought himself to the very front of 
American character actors. I know of 
no others who are worthy to rank with 
him ,in this respect, except W. H. 
Thompson and the English J. E. Dod- 
son. But Mr. Holland’s range is wider. 
His methods are more incisive and less 
obtrusive, and there is more quiet and 
impressive force about his work than 
with the others.. Mr, Dodson’s charac- 
ters must be very strongly marked and 
differentiated personally, and so also to 
agreat extent with Mr. Thompson’s, but 
Mr.. Holland’s may be twins, and yet 
he will play them from within so 
strongly that he will bring forth the real 
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man independent.of his exterior, and 
impress the mentality of the charac- 
terization upon you. It is in this finer 
and more subtle distinction that I find 
Mr. Holland’s pre-eminence. 

The appearance of Mr. Holland and 
his brother was made at the Tremont 
Theatre on October 28, the engagement 
being for three weeks, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Richard Mansfield, and 
the play, ‘‘A Social Highwayman,”’ is 
a dramatization by Mary T. Stone, from 
the novel by Elizabeth Phipps Train. 
Like ‘‘Jim the Penman,”’ and ‘‘ Captain 
Swift,’ both melodramas in evening 
dress, the story turns upon the unsus- 
pected villainy of a man moving in 
good society. But in ‘‘ Captain Swift’ 
there are extenuating circumstances 
surrounding our blackleg hero, circum- 
stances which legitimately win our 
sympathy, while in ‘“‘A Social High- 
wayman’’ Courtice Jaffrey wins our 
sympathies only by his graces of per- 
son and manner even as he deceives 
those who are about him. ‘True, there 
is a shade of extenuation in his support 
of a widowed mother, but as he sup- 
ports her in an unpretentious uptown 
flat, while he revels in the luxury ofthe 
most magnificent bachelor apartments, 
this is not wholly unselfish, nor can we 
consider it to be in any way laudable. 
Ana he remains an uncompromisingly 
bad pill to the end, in spite of the 
gilding, for even after a pure love has 
entered his life, he robs this young 
girl, arid it is this robbery that finally 
leads to his unmasking. The fact that 
he has a high sense of honor as regards 
his friend, and confesses to save another, 
is his most redeeming point. 

And alongside of this character there 
runs another, a common thief, Hanby, 
who is now Jaffrey’s valet, and who 
recognizes in his master a slicker thief 
than he, and respects him accordingly. 
Again author and dramatist attempt to 
win sympathy for this thief by giving 
him adog-like devotion to his master, 
which adds a glamour to this character, 
even when he is successfully attempt- 
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ing blackmail to relieve Jaffray from 
threatened exposure. In a word, the 
authors have attempted to gild sin, and 
to win sympathy where none is due. 
Perhaps even Miss Train tried to give 
us a male ‘‘Camille,’’ but in so doing 
she failed to show us the real and true 
qualities which underly a character 
which is ‘‘ spotted from the world.”’ 

But Miss Train wrote an interesting 
novel, and Miss Stone made from it an 
interesting play, a little slow in action 
in its earlier scenes, but accelerating as 
the play progresses. I feel, however, 
that more is due to the skilful acting of 
the two Hollands, Mr. Joseph Holland 
playing Jaffrey, and Mr. M. E. Holland 
playing Hanby. The former lacked only 
in magnetism. In every other respect he 
realized the ideal of the character, and 
in the latter’s work there was no appre- 
ciable lack whatever. E.M. Holland’s 
power of impressing a character, even 
though it be by but a look or an in- 
cisive word, is truly remarkable, and 
the cameo-like nature of his character- 
ization caused it to stand out in bold 
relief. Inthe closing scene of all his 
pathos, shown only by the intensity of 
his devotion, was artistic in the highest 
sense of the word. 

Towards the close of this engagement 
a comedy called ‘‘A Man Witha Past”’ 
was presented by Edward and Harry 
Paulton, the moving idea being the 
assumption of the reputation of one 
man who wishes to escape his past by 
another who wishes to have some esca- 
pades brought to light. The handling 
of this theme is cleverly done from a 
technical point of view, and yet the 
comedy is undoubtedly slow and not too 
funny, owing perhaps to the lack of 
variety in the scenes and situations. 
Both of the Hollands are artistic, but 
in a more conventional way, for their 
réles are of a conventional nature. 

The company from the Garrick The- 
atre which supported the stars was not 
of such a nature that it can be consider- 
ed. as an addition to already’ existing 
companies, for, without being particu- 
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larly weak, it was not, on the other 
hand, particularly strong. Asa whole, 
it appeared to far better advantage in 
‘““A Man With a Past”: than in “A 
Social Highwayman.’’ Mrs. McKee 
Rankin made a broad comedy success 
in “A Man With a Past,’’ and Miss 
Olive Oliver did some excellent work in 
both pieces, notably so in the latter, 
her work as Zoora having a great deal 
of intensity, individual strength, and 
real dramatic force. ‘‘A Man With a 
Past ’’ was preceded by a one-act skit, 
by John Kendrick Bangs, called ‘‘ The 
Bicyclers.”’ 

If there,is anything which the dram- 
atist or playwright usually treats ridic- 
ulously on the stage, it is army disci- 
pline or medicine. In ‘‘ Northern 
Lights,’? an American melodrama by 
J. W. Harkins and Edwin Barbour, 
which was the second of the Bowdoin 
Squares Theatre’s productions, opening 
on November 4, both of these elements 
are used; and it is a strong endorse- 
ment of the play to say that its total 
strength is such that it can be warmly 
commended in spite of the absurd 
things which are done martially and 
medically, for the play itself is so pow- 
erful that these things are almost for- 
gotten in contemplation of the whole. 
So far as the technicalities of military 
discipline are concerned, it seems hard- 
ly necessary for the playwright to 
cause subordinates to address their su- 
periors by their Christian names, nor to 
take the many liberties that they do 
with military customs. But these are 
points of detail. The medical lesions, 
if I may use a technical term, are more 
vital, for the main story turns upon an act 
of cowardice on the part of the hero, 
Wallace Gray, who deserts at the first 
fire. This is the result of pre-natal in- 
fluence, he having been marked from 
birth with an unconquerable dread of 
firearms,owing to the fact that just before 
his birth his mother saw his father shot 
in the back (I trust that Colonel Gray 
was not running away). And on the 
identical spot where his father was 
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wounded, the boy was found to have a 
birth-mark. At the opening of the 
play, the son, while deserting, was 
shot; but this shot struck the birth- 
mark, and removed forever his dread of 
weapons, so that he is later enabled to 
redeem himself by a signal act of 
bravery. This episode, original as it is 
and while favorable for dramatic 
strength, is still crazy science, and 
hence the play is founded upon an ab- 
surdity. But the medical dabbling is 
not confined to this, for the surgeon 
at the frontier army post is solaxas to al- 
low a young girl to assist him,—the re- 
sult being the mixing of labels upon 
two bottles, one containing morphine, 
and the other cholera-germs. Despite 
the fact that the cholera-culture could 
not possibly be confounded with mor- 
phine, this exchange is made by one 
who is in the habit of using morphine, 
and cholera inoculation is the result, 
through the machinations of the villain, 
several years before the germ-theory 
had been discovered ! 

But, notwithstanding .these things, 
the authors have used their elements in 
such a manner that they have built a 
moving and thrilling drama, unhack- 
neyed in its emotions, and rising to a 
fourth act of great strength. The whole 
play is imbued with healthy sentiment 
and lofty heroism, notably in the intro- 
duction of a character new to the stage, 
—John Swiftwind, a Sioux Indian, who 
has been educated at Yale, and whois a 
type of ‘‘the noble red man” of the 
past. Revolted by the injustice of the 
whites, with whom he has cast his lot, 
he goes back to his own people only to 
find that he has been by them thrown 
off, and alone in his majesty he dies 
while trying to save those who have 
been friends to him. 

There is something almost solemn 
about this character, and bitterly true; 
but it is only one of the skilful things 
which the authors have done in con- 
structing a play in which the story is 
directly and firmly told, and which 
leads to such heights of physical 
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bravery and dramatic strength as that 
shown in the last act, where the garri- 
son is besieged by Indians, and kept in 
dire suspense until rescue comes 
through the agency of the previously 
discredited son. Some excellent acting 
was done in the Bowdoin Square Thea- 
tre production by William Courtleigh 
as John Swiftwind, Clarence Handy- 
sides as Chief Surgeon Sidney Sher- 
wood, and George Wright as Wallace 
Gray. 

It is something of a dramatic anoma- 
ly, when a dancer with an original wink 
and a cockney accent is made the central 
figure of a play; but such is the case 
with ‘“‘ The Foundling,’’ which was pro- 
duced at the Park Theatre on November 
4, for two weeks. ‘‘The Foundling’”’ 
is a farce of the conventional type, so 
far as situations are concerned,—mar- 
ried man with a stern wife, trying to 
conceal his fondness for champagne- 
suppers and the society of music-hall 
dancers. But it is not so conventional 
in the mirth-provoking qualities, unfor- 
tunately, for these consist of coarseness 
and vulgarity. One cannot say that 
there is any double entendre in the play, for 
every laughable allusion has but one 
meaning, and that is adirty one. Cissy 
Fitzgerald was the dancer, and her 
widely-advertised wink drew crowds of 
poeple to the play. In the cast some 
good work was done by Thomas Burns, 
S. Miller Kent, and Miss Maggie Hallo- 
way Fisher. This play was preceded 
by a one-act play by Augustus Thomas, 
called ‘‘The Man Upstairs.”’ 

Mr. William’ Gillette’s farce, ‘‘Too 
Much Johnson,’”’ opened at the Muse- 
um on November 19, and its success 
elsewhere is likely to be duplicated 
here, for it is in effect a revivalof the 
art of farce-writing, which has been 
slumbering for many years. I find in 
‘“‘Too Much Johnson’’ everything to 
commend, and absolutely nothing for 
cavil. It+is thoroughly legitimate, de- 
pending solely upon the best princi- 
ples of farce for its humor, the well- 
nigh hopeless complexity of action, and 
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the complete cross-purposes at which 
all the actors play. 

And in his handling of this Mr. Gil- 
lette has introduced a novel character in 
the person of a New York lawyer, whose 
ready invention to save himself from 
the results of a little escapade, plunges 
all the persons of the play into dire 
confusion and misunderstandings, in 
the midst of which he alone remains 
imperturbable, the master of every situ- 
ation. But the development becomes 
so complex, the imminent danger of 
exposure is so great continually, that 
there is always a doubt as to his being 
able to remain the master, and thus 
the interest is maintained at every 
point,-and the laughter caused by his 
skilful extrication of himself from 
every difficulty is incessant. 

Mr. Gillette ‘‘ hedges”’ skilfully on 
this central character. Lest we lose re- 


spect for him through his continued 
lying, and the deception of his wife 
(the single un-original element in the 


farce), he shows us, by a few skilful 
touches, that his hero is by no means a 
a Lothario, and that once he extracts 
himself from this difficulty there will be 
no others to follow; and the little scene 
in which he does this is so true in senti- 
ment, so full of implied meaning, that 
it not only accomplishes its work by 
‘‘hedging,’’ but it also formed a bright 
bit of contrast. 

This farce is the most original and 
thoroughly artistic piece of work in its 
line that has been seen in. Boston for 
many years. Mr. McNally struck a 
good note in his ‘‘Widow Jones,”’ 
but this is nearer to farce-comedy, so- 
called, and, while no less amusing, dif- 
fers somewhat in nature from pure 
farce; and Mr. Gillette in the leading 
réle of ‘‘Too Much Johnson,” was as 
artistic as in his work as an author; 
and in this production he had the sup- 
port of a thoroughly excellent com- 


pany. 


Miss Nethersole’s work. is necessarily 
left over until our January number. 
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NOTES AND’ COMMENTS .ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


October— November, 1895. 


23. The reception to-day of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, was such as gives most 
ample proof of final and complete 
reconciliation between the two sec- 
tions of the country. 

The old historic United States 
frigate ‘‘Minnesota,’’ which has 
been loaned to the State of Massa- 
chusetts by the general govern- 
ment for the use of the naval re- 
serve as a training-ship, arrived 
here to-day. The vessel is in fine 
shape for the needs of the brigade, 
with complete equipments. She 
has practically a full battery of 
guns, although they are of antique 
pattern. 

24. At to-day’s session of the 
Universalist General Convention, 
at Meriden, Conn., the following 
profession of faith was adopted, in 
consonance with the views of Dr. 
Sweetser, who took exception to 
the phrase that holiness is insepar- 
able from happiness, arguing that 
Christ was holy, but at times He 
could not have been happy: 

Article 1. We believe in the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, and in 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

Article 2. We believe that God, 
who hath spoken through all his 
holy prophets since the world be- 
gan, hath spoken unto us by His 
son, Jesus Christ, our example 
and Saviour. 


Article 3. We believe that salva-_ 


tion consists in spiritual oneness 
with God, who, through Christ, 
will gather in one the whole family 
of mankind. 

At the annual meeting to-day at 
Worcester of the American Anti- 
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3. About eleven o’clock last 
night, the. building occupied by 
Mr. Edes, printer, and Mr. Moli- 
neux, auctioneer, was discovered 
to be on fire, but the exertions of 
the citizens soon extinguished the 
flames. 

There is a report that a man was 
murdered on Long Wharf. He 
was a foreigner. His head was 
much bruised, and the coroner’s 
verdict was ‘‘ wilful murder, by a 
person or persons unknown.”’ 

News has been received from 
New York that the violent and fa- 
tal epidemic which was prevalent 
there for many months has entire- 
ly subsided. Governor Mifflin has 
written to "Governor Jay, restor- 
ing communication between that 
city and Philadelphia. — 

Governor Huntington, of Con- 
necticut, has appointed December 
24th asa day of thanksgiving in 
that State. 

4. Joshua Barton, of Oxford, a 
carpenter, aged twenty-five years, 
was drowned in the mill-pond to- 
day. He fell from a shed adjoin- 
ing the mill where he was at work, 
and remained under the water for 
nearly an hour. Every exertion 
recommended by the Humane So- 
ciety was immediately made, and 
continued for three hours, but 
without having the desired effect 
of resuscitation. It should not pass 
unnoticed that Dr. Cyphus Pren- 
tiss, of Lancaster, Dr. Ingals, and 
young Dr. Dix, of this town, gave 
every possible assistance to aid the 
cause of distressed humanity. 

5. At a full meeting of the In- 
dependent Boston Fusileers, this 
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quarian Society, Charles. Francis 
Adams, speaking of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, in view of the recent 
Boston centennial of the death of 
Colonel Prescott, said that there 
was a feature of that battle that no 
American historian had discussed, 
which was that.Prescott, did not 
show a high order of. military 
ability at Bunker Hill. He, said 
that the blunder of one set; of men 
was counteracted by the blunder 
of the other.. He hoped that, the 
time would come when... history: 
would be written, not for the glory 
of a nation, but in a, spirit. fair to 
both sides. 

Atthe Unitarian Conference 1 now 


being held at Washington, the fol-. 


lowing. resolutions on. Christian 
Unity were adopted ,to-day ; 

“ Resolved,— That this church 
accepts the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with His teach- 
ing, that the practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love 
to man, and we.cordially invite to 
our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practice. 

‘‘Resolved,—That the National 
Council give the above declaration 
the widest possible publicity, as a 
sufficient'basis, not only for‘ Chris- 
tian Unity,’ but also. for the re- 
ligious unity of the world.” 

25. The Women’s Rescue League 
has ordered to. be printed resolu- 
tions to the effect that the ‘‘ moral 
reform,’’ inaugurated by the Po- 
lice Commissioners of Boston, has 
turned out some 1,500 inmates 


of questionable houses into other, 


homes—lodging-houses and flats— 
thus, increasing that class. about 


sixty. per cent. during, the last. 


eighteen nionths in Boston.. Hence 
they. demand that the, ninety-eight 
hotel brothels. now, doing b bilsiness 
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evening, Captain Joseph Laughton, 
moderator, the fifteen toasts,drank 
on the 19th of October last, at War- 
ren, all being severally read and 
considered, it was voted by a large 
majority .of the members, present, 
that the same be approved,. and 
confirmed. By order of the meet- 
ing. (Signed) 
SAMUEL HEWEs, 
Clerk I. B. F. 

6. The inhabitants of the town 
voted to-day to stop-the opening of 
any more graves, and the building 
of any new tombs, in the Chapel 
and Common burying - grounds. 
This will greatly appreciate the 
value of the land on which the 
Almshouse. and. the Work-house 
now stand. 

At ten o’clock, this morning the 
inhabitants. of the town will as- 
semble at Faneuil. Hall to deter- 
mine whether the street leading to 
Beacon: Hill shall be added to the 
land on which the Almshouse, 
etc., now stand, which is shortly 
to be sold at auction. 

The brig ‘‘Sally,’’ Rice, from 
Boston to Cape Nicola Mole, has 
been carried into Bermuda by the 
privateer sloop ‘‘ Dove,’’ Tucker, 
who pillaged and plundered Cap- 
tain Rice in the same manner as 
he did many others. In order to 
prevent, if possible, any more 
Americans from falling into the 
hands of the above-named pirate, 
the following description is given 
of, her and her crew: She is a 
black, sloop-rigged vessel, carry- 
ing six, iron four-pounders, and 
four wooden guns. Thecrew con- 
sists of about nineteen persons, 
mostly negroes; who, together with 
their .commander, are generally 
drunk, and let themselves loose to 
every species of rapine and plun- 
der. 

Too many. encomiums cannot be 
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shall be closed, and their Sunday 
licenses revoked. 

27. At the monthly meeting of 
the Beacon Society, held to-day, 
ex-Mayor Matthews gave a very 
clear and exhaustive history of the 
growth of the enormous town and 
city debts that are now so large, 
generally, and called attention es- 
pecially to two facts—that the panic 
of 1873-75 was everywhere con- 
sidered due to an unwise expan- 
sion of such indebtedness. He 
claimed that at the rate that Bos- 
ton’s debt is growing now we shall 
in five or six years more than have 
reached the percentage that alarm- 
ed the whole country in the early 
seventies. ‘‘ In other words,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ the present municipal debt- 
limit law is a failure, because the 
Legislature has fallen into the prac- 
tice of practically allowing every 
application that is made for per- 
mission to borrow, outside the 
ordinary lawful limit.”’ 

For the first time in the history 
of the telegraph direct communi- 
cation was had to-day between 
Pike’s Peak and the city of New 
York. The telegraph office main- 
tained regularly on Pike’s Peak, 
by the Western Union Company, 
is undoubtedly the highest in the 
world, and to-day the circuit work- 
ed admirably between the two 
points. 

28. The occupation for the first 
time to-day of the Brookline High 
School building is an event of 
great interest to the people of that 
section, who have been heretofore 
without adequate accommodation 
in that line. 

The Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, which has reached its seventy- 
fifth year, and has been identified 
with the merchants’ clerks of Bos- 
ton throughout its entire history, 
has a claim to be remembered to- 
day. It is now a social organiza- 
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lavished upon those gentlemen who 
have subscribed to call a town- 
meeting to deliberate on the expe- 
diency of adding the road which 
fronts the Almshouse, to the land 
which will be shortly offered for 
public sale near the burial-ground. 
Their motives are evidently to pro- 
mote metropolitan elegance, and 
not to encourage private emolu- 
ment. Weare convinced that the 
more enlightened part of the pub- 
lic are sensible of the utility of 
the proposition, as it not only com- 
bines the beauty of perspective, 
but also public advantage. Indi- 
viduals near the spot may cavil at 
this designed innovation, but it 
would be laughable were the pri- 
vate caprice of one or more citi- 
zens to be consulted, in prefer- 
ence to the general good. The 
public, I am certain, will little re- 
gard the ferment of individual 
resentment, should this alteration 
coincide with the sentiments of the 
more respectable part of the com- 
munity. A handbill which has 
lately been circulated through the 
town by a sordid individual dis- 
covers a meanness truly pitiful. If 
the public could be convinced it 
was the effect of public spirit they 
would applaud the alternative; 
but while they are sensible that the 
individual under whose sanction 
they have been issued has never 
indicated any degree of liberality, 
they must justly conceive it to be 
the effect of mortification. This 
public-spirited character may with 
eloquence declaim against the vio- 
lation of the unsullied domain of 
our forefathers, and the danger of 
making innovations on the Com- 
mon ; he may hint it is the project 
of speculators, and not the desire 
of the people; but although this 
seeming enthusiasm for the public 
good may appear so feasible to the 
credulous, the more discerning can 
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tion, and is vigorously carried on 
by young men who have their 
homes chiefly at the South End. 

29. There is at last a prospect 
that public attention will be prop- 
erly directed to the report of the 
City’s Finance Commission, ap- 
pointed by Mayor Curtis, and of 
which Mr. Henry Parkman was 
chairman, and that its importance 
will be fully realized. Among other 
matters mentioned in the report 
the Commission said that ‘‘ this 
year, with a borrowing capacity of 
a little over $2,000,000, inside the 
debt-limit, orders have been intro- 
duced in the city government for 
the borrowing of over $10,000,000.”’ 
The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, limiting the amount of 
debt, and that when such an amend- 
ment shall have been adopted the 
law limiting the rate of taxation 
shall be repealed. 

30. At the annual meeting of 
the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, held to-day, 
the report of Dr. Stella M. Taylor, 
the resident physician and super- 
intendent, gave the following sta- 
tistics: Number of patients re- 
maining in the hospital October 
1, 1894, 33; number admitted the 
ensuing year, 581; number dis- 
charged, 558; children treated, 20; 
hospital days, 13,750; free days, 
7,740; average daily number of 
patients, 37 1-2; number of deaths. 
17 1-2 (including eight deaths of 
infants). 

November, 1895. 


1. To-day the doors of the 
Charlesbank Gymnasium for wo- 
men and children are closed for the 
season, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who is chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Comnfittee of the associa- 
tion, is enthusiastic over the sum- 
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never be duped by so flimsy a dec- 
laration. 

g. To-day were sold three lots 
of the town lands upon which the 
Almshouse, Granary, etc., now 
stand. They were numbered lots 
I, 2, 3, and 4, and the following are 
the prices they brought respec- 
tively: £4,000, £2,470, £2,470, 
and £2,510, making a total of 
412,050. : General Henry Jackson 
was the purchaser. 

‘10. The Selectmen, attentive to 
the commerce as well as the health 
of the town, on Saturday last, ina 
very polite and respectful message 
to His Excellency the Governor, 
congratulated him on the return of 
health to the cities of New York 
and Norfolk, and requested him 
that, as it does not appear neces- 
sary any longer to stop vessels at 
the Castle, from those ports, the 
order might be therefore counter- 
manded, and we learn that orders 
were given accordingly. 

13. A fire broke out in the upper 
part of the house of Mr. Folsom, 
bookseller, which destroyed prop- 
erty to a considerable amount. The 
house was saved, with the loss of 
the roof. Those persons in posses- 
sion of any property belonging to 
the sufferers are requested to be 
kind enough to have it deposited 
at the ‘‘Green Dragon.’’ 

14. Washington is about to re- 
tire, we all know, and it is hoped 
we shall have a second Washing- 
ton to be President, if possible, 
and is there any one more deserv- 
ing and more proper for that high 
and important office than Mr. John 
Adams ? 

15. The Marine Society cele- 
brated their annual feast to-day at 
Concert Hall. 

17. It is with the highest satis- 
faction we embrace the opportu- 
nity of informing our fellow citi- 
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mer’s work. The attendance has 
been far in excess of other seasons, 
the figures being as follows’: Total 
attendance, daily, 190,221; aver- 
age attendance, daily, 1,321 ; total 
attendance, Sunday, 19,920; aver- 
age attendance, Sunday, 866; 
gymnasium attendance, 92,650 ; 
gymnasium average attendance, 
daily, 643. 

3. The news that the beautiful 
‘*Rotunda,’’ the crowning glory 
of the fine quadrangle which 
Thomas Jefferson planned and built 
for the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville, has been gutted 
and practically destroyed by fire, 
saddens the heart of every one who 
cares about the cause of university 
learning, or venerates Jefferson’s 
memory. The University was the 
dearest child of his old age; and 
when he came to write his epitaph 
he specified three things which he 
thought were his best titles to re- 
membrance,—that he was the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; of the statute of Vir- 
ginia for religious freedom; and 
father of the University of Vir- 
ginia. : 

The North End Union is about 
to do for girls what it has already 
done for boys, and will this season 
open to the former a course of in- 
dustrial training, in which the 
girls who have left the grammar 
school will be given a chance to fit 
themselves to accomplish the ele- 
mentary part of dressmaking. 

In to-day’s issue of the leading 
Boston papers appears the first of 
a series of short sermons, which 
are to be prepared by a number of 
leading American clergymen—not 
sectarian in their character, but 
intended to set forth the vital truths 
of the Christian religion, and ap- 
pealing in this way to a much 
larger audience than.could come 
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zens; who have groaned under the 
enormous price of every necessary 
of life which we have for some time 
experienced, that flour has fallen 
twenty-five per cent. in price 
at Philadelphia and ‘some other 
Southern ports, which blessed fall 
must of course soon be felt in this 
town. ies 

18. From the multiplicity of the 
sources whence we have the in- 
formation and the evident plausi- 
bility which is to be observed in 
each annunciation of the event, 
not a doubt is left on our minds 
that a treaty has been concluded 
between the Regency of Algiers 
and the United States. We con- 
ceivé that Congress, at the next 
session, will feel it incumbent on 
them to order a letter to be pre- 
pared and sent to the ‘‘ Crowned 
Head ’’ of Portugal, expressive of 
our gratitude for the obligations 
we are under to her for the gener- 
ous protection afforded to our com- 
merce while exposed to the depre- 
dations of the Algerians. 

19. On Saturday last the Leg- 
islature adjourned to the last 
Wednesday in January next. But 
few acts have been passed. The 
pay-roll for this session amounts to 
$5,300. 

20: The merchants of Cornhill 
have generously provided a good 
foot-path at the sides of the way 
for passengers—a path which every 
considerable town or city in the 
world is accommodated with, where 
persons on foot may pass without 
apprehension of danger from the 
carriages and horses -in the centre 
of the street. 

21. ‘‘Hamlet’’ is now being 
performed at the Boston Theatre, 
with the following cast of charac- 
ters: Hamlet, Mr. Chalmers ; Po- 
lonius, Mr. Hamilton; King, Mr. 
Henry; Osrick, Mr. Marshall; 
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within the walls of any place of 
worship. Beg 

5. Eugene Field, poet ‘and hu- 
morist, died at five o’clock this 
morning, of heart disease, at his 
residence in Buena Park, in Chic- 
ago. He was known and loved in 
literary circles everywhere as light- 
hearted and kindly, devoted to his 
friends, and yet a scholarly man, 
and taking his greatest. pleasure 
with his family,—a little. child 
among children, learning the les- 
sons of his art in a variety of 
schools. 

6. It is understood that while 
the name of ‘‘ Andover House’’ 
has disappeared from the first social 
settlement in Boston, which will 
be known hereafter as the ‘‘South 
End House,’’ it means no break 
with those from whom it derived 
its start, but the widening out of 
the work to larger dimensions, and 
a more complete identification with 
the immediate community in which 
it is placed. 

At an early hour this morning 
the new Cunard twin-screw cattle 
and freight steamer ‘‘ Carinthia;’’ 
sister-ship of the steamer ‘‘ Sylva- 
nia,’’ of the same line, and which 
is to be used solely as a freighter 
between Boston and Liverpool, ar- 
rived at her dock in East Boston, 
on her first trip from Liverpool, 
after making what is considered to 
be the fastest passage of a new 
steamer between these ports. She 
made the trip in eight days; twen- 
to-one hours, and thirty minutes. 

The first snow of the season 
started about one o’clock A. M., 
and fell softly until late in the 
morning. The quantity that fell 
was not great, and it melted as fast 
as it reached the earth. 

8. In an address before the Har- 
vard Graduate Club this evening, 
Mr. J. G. Brooks illustrated the in- 
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Laertes, Mr. Cleveland ; Horatio, 
Mr. Fawcett; Rosencrans, Mr: Mc- 
Kenzie; Guilderstern, Mr. Downie; 
Francisco, Mr. Rowson; Friar, 
Mr. Collins; Soldier, Mr. Clarke ; 
Lords, Messrs. Solomon, etc.; First 
Grave-digger, Mr. Bates; Sec- 
ond Grave-digger, Mr. Villiers; 
Ghost, Mr. Williamson ; Queen, 
Mrs. Hogg; Ophelia, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson. 

Mr. Blanchard gave his prom- 
ised aerostatic experiment in lieu 
of his fortieth ascension, in the 
presence of several thousand spec- 
tators. No accident happened, and 
the aeronaut appeared to possess 
an entire knowledge of his art. 
The balloon rose majestically from 
an. enclosure alongside of his ex- 
hibition room, ascended to a con- 
siderable height, the small car sus- 
pended from the balloon having a 
couple of animals in it, separated 
from it, and descended from-it by 
means of a parachute to which it 
was attached. -The spectators evi- 
denced their satisfaction by re- 
peated huzzas. The balloon and 
parachute fell into the water, and 
were picked up by the Chelsea 
Ferry men. 

22. THEATRE, Boston. — This 
evening will be presented a celebrat- 
ed tragedy called ‘‘Jane Shore.’’ 
Hastings, Mr. Harper; Gloster, 
Mr. King; Belmour, Mr. Hallam, 
Jr.; Catesby, Mr. Ashton; Rad- 
cliffe, Mr. Hughes; Dumont, Mr. 
Hodgekinton; Alicia, Mrs. John- 
son; Jane Shore, Mrs. S. Powell. 

The Hon. Henry Knox, lady 
and family, arrived in town to-day. 
Our distinguished townsman must 
be received with a hearty welcome 
by every friend of his country. 

Information is wanted why the 
town is not lighted as usual, and 
according to vote? Whatever their 
views may be they must be deemed 
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dustrial advance of women by 
quoting the fact that, while in 
1875 there were but 2,200 occupa- 
tions open to women, there are 
now 6,000. The last census showed 
that within the past twenty years 
men in professional life had in- 
creased 100 per cent., while wo- 
men had increased 237 per cent. 
In trade and transportation men 
have increased 156 per cent., and 
women 1,051 per cent. 

At the last session of the Gener- 
al Court, _ timely and greatly- 
needed bill prohibiting licensed 
saloons from locating within a 
quarter of a mile of an unlicensed 
town failed to pass ; but the Board 
of Police have wisely, in one in- 
stance at least, carried out its spirit 
and intent by bringing about the 
closing of four licensed saloons in 
Roxbury, very near the Brookline 
line. 

Dr. Harvey, the Secretary of the 
Board of Registration of Medicine, 
is authority for the statement that 
there are between three and four 
hundred doctors in the city who 
have not complied with the law 
requiring the registration of all 
physicians; and for the enforce- 
ment of the law, he has just had 
two of them arrested and prose- 
cuted. 


g. The year 1895 promises to 
show the greatest record in new 
buildings that the city has ever 
seen, with the possible exception 
of the period immediately follow- 
ing the great fire of 1872. The 
statistics at hand run back only 
eleven years, but it is safe to say 
that no previous year shows such 
a record as during that period has 
been made. 

10. General Miles, in his forth- 
coming annual report, will make 
three important recommendations, 
—that the present system of coast 
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impolitic, as a variety of incon- 
veniences are due to the present 
darkness. Let the principal streets 
be furnished with lamps, and par- 
ticular attention be paid to them. 
24. Statement of the coins made 
at the Mint of the United States to 
April 30, 1794: 


COPPER. DOLLARS. 
116,634 half-cents  . 
908,012 cents ‘| are 9,664-79-100 
From Oct. 15, 1794, to June 30, 1795. 
SILVER. P DOLLARS. 
68,169 dollars j : y 
323,144 half-dollars - - 23,783-80-100 


20,856 half-dimes. 
' ‘From July 1 to Oct. 24, 1795. 


SILVER. DOLLARS. 
706,620 Golinte 2865 128 
31,660 half-dimes . . . .f 13205 
From July 31 to Oct. 24, 1795. 
GOLD. DOLLARS. 
1,884 eagles . . 
8,707 half-eagles 62,375 
Of these 78,238 dollars were 


coined between the 1st and the 
24th of October, 1795, as well as 
26,660 half-dimes, each of which 
costs as much time and labor in 
preparing for the process as does 
the largest silver coin. 

Appointment: Elias Boudinot, 
Director of the Mint; véce Henry 
W. de Saussure, resigned. 

25. A correspondent who has 
lately travelled over a considerable 
part of the country was not more 
pleased with the numerous im- 
provements continually making, in 
the fields, buildings, and stock, 
than with the spirit of federalism 
and detestation of rioting which 
universally prevails. The hum of 
discontent is not heard; the at- 
tachment of the yoemenry to the 
Government of the Union is daily 
increasing ; and the reward they 
meet are the smiles of the god of 
harvest. 

The person who some weeks 
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defences be extended so that all 
vulnerable points may be protect- 
ed; that the peace strength of the 
army be increased from 25,000 to 
35,000 men; and that the basis of 
appointment ‘to West Point be 
changed from Congressional favor 
to competition. 

10. Impressive services were 
held this morning at King’s Chapel 
on the occasion of the installation 
of the new pastor, Rev. H. N. 
Brown. The regular services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
and the installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body. In the ordination and in- 
stallation the wardens and vestry- 
men followed the forms and usage 
that were adopted in the ordina- 
tion of Rev. James Freeman, in 
1787; and in the ordination and 
installation of Dr. Greenwood in 
1821, of Dr. E. Peabody in 1848, 
and of the Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote in 1861. 

It is notable that in ecclesias- 
tical history King’s Chapel has 
had but four pastors during the 
eight years more than a century 
since it became a Unitarian place 
of worship. Mr. Brown, the new 
minister, comes into an honored 
and honorable inheritance of duty 
and fulfilment, and all of those who 
know most intimately his charac- 
ter, talents, and aspirations, are 
convinced that he receives it wor- 
thily and will bear it well. 

Among the fifty volumes of un- 
usual interest which have been 
presented to the Public Library by 
Mr. Thomas Gaffield, of Boston, 
undoubtedly the most valuable, in 
the opinion of Bostonians, are two 
original manuscript addresses by 
Everett and Sumner, the former 
the Fourth of July oration deliver- 
ed in Boston in 1860, and the lat- 
ter the celebrated eulogy on Lin- 
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since, through necessity, left a pile 
of boards in Milk Street, near the 
Old South Meeting House, is de- 
sired to take them away within five 
days, or otherwise they will be re- 
moved for him. 

26. It is suggested of the pro- 
priety of applying the various sums 
of money, raised for the purpose of 
purchasing the freedom of our un- 
fortunate countrymen who have for 
years been confined in slavery in 
Algiers, to their immediate relief, 
on their return from captivity, if 
the money could be collected at a 
central point and a committee 
chosen to distribute it, the benevo- 
lent intentions of the donors would 
be best answered. 

27. Advertisement; Take No- 
tice.—Wanted immediately; a 
number of chimney-sweepers, on 
whose fidelity the inhabitants can 
confide. The selectmen will fix 
the price for each chimney, as shall 
be a sufficient encouragement. 

By order of the Selectmen, 

Wm. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Inspection of Nails: By the 
laws of this Commonwealth, passed 
the roth of March, 1791, and the 
27th of February, 1795, it is en- 
acted—‘‘ That from and after the 
first day of December next, no per- 
son or persons shall export from 
this Commonwealth, by land or 
water, any cask or casks of nails 
not inspected, marked and branded, 
as of the first sort, upon the pain of 
forfeiting a sum equal to the value 
of each and every cask of such nails 
exported, and the same penalty may 
and shall be recovered in like man- 
ner from any maste1 of any vessel 
who shall take on board, or suffer 
to be taken on board, for exporta- 
tion, and also from any waggoner 
or any person or persons who shall 
transport from this Commonwealth 
any cask or casks of nails not in- 
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coln, given in Music Hall, June 1, 
1865, and presented to Mr. Gaf- 
field by Sumner himself. 

Rev. Charles Fleischer was to- 
day re-elected rabbi of the Temple 
Adath Israel congregation for a 
term of three years, at an increased 
salary. f 

Still another valuable advance 
in civil-service reform has been ac- 


complished by the order of the. 


President, which makes it possible 
for the Postmaster-General to at 
any time consolidate with the main 
office of a great city any of the out- 
lying post-offices; and there is 
very little doubt but that, under 
this order, in the case of Boston, 
the district which now includes 
this city, with Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Chelsea, Re- 
vere, and Winthrop, will speedily 
be enlarged. 

The arrest by the police to- 
day of one James S. Chaffey, at 
No. 31 Mount Vernon Street, 
West Roxbury, furnishes in its 
sequel the startling nucleus of one 
of the greatest criminal stories of 
the day, and connects the prisoner 
with a man named William Bar- 
rett, now serving a life sentence in 
the State Prison for the murder of 
James Farrar, a constable of the 
town of Weston, and makes him the 
mysterious ‘‘second’’ man in that 
tragedy,—if Barrett’s story can be 
at all relied upon. In Chaffey’s 
home an enormous amount of 
stolen property has been recovered, 
mounting up to the hundred thou- 
sands, and consisting of all imag- 
inable kinds of goods, taken from 
the houses of some of the most 
prominent people in the State,— 
such as ex-Governor Long, the late 
Fred. L. Ames, and others of like 
high station in life. 
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spected and branded as aforesaid.’’ 
The inspecton store in Boston is at 
the head of the Mall, commonly 
called the Granary. 

29. Quarterly statement of the 
account for compensation of the 
President of the United States 
(George Washington) from his 
taking the oath of office, on the 
30th of April, 1789, to the 30th of 
September, 1795: 

1789. 

*Sept. 30—Compensation from 

30th of April to 30th of June, 

1789 : : ; : . $4,246.00 
Compensation on quarter end- 

ing Sept. 30, 1789 


$ 
Warrant drawn Sept. 26, 1789. 


Due the President Sept. 30 


Dec. 31, compensation due 6,250.00 


; $15,746.00 
Warrants drawn this quarter. 13,500.00 


1790. 
Due the President Dec. 31,1789 2,246.00 
Compensation due March 31 . 6,250.00 


$8,496.00 


Warrants drawn 


Due the President March 31. 
Compensation due 


$6,499.34 
_8,253-34 
1,754.00 


9,000.00 


Warrants drawn 
Due the United States June 30. 
Warrants drawn 


A $10,754.00 
Compensation due . . 6,250.00 
1791. 
Due the United States Dec. 31. 
Warrants drawn March 31 


4,254.00 
8,150.00 


$12,404.00 
Compensation due . 6,250.00 
Due United States March 31. 6,154.00 


{[*This extract from the quarterly 
statement is given simply to show the 
manner in which the salary was drawn. 
The balance at the close of every three 
months was for twenty quarters during 
the entire period of six years, in favor 
of the United States.—Ep. ] 
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B incase ROBERT GRANT'S book on 

‘The Art of Living,’’? published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, isa 
valuable and entertaining contribution 
to the literature of the day—valuable by 
reason of its timely and sensible infor- 
mation—and entertaining because of 
the remarkably pleasant and interesting 
manner in which its truths are told. 
The greatest danger to which our Amer- 
ican society is now exposed is to be 
found in not only its readiness to copy 
and imitate the methods of the old 
world, but also in its aptness to acquire, 
and become au fait in, such customs as are 
approved of and practiced in what are 
called the highest circles of society in 
foreign lands. Ina purely representative 
democracy like ours such base servility 
to the so-called ‘‘ fashions’ of the mon- 
archies and empires of the day is en- 
tirely out of place, and repugnant to 
the genius of our republican govern- 
ment, in which every citizen is supposed 
to be asovereign per se. It is to combat 
this utterly false idea of foreign imita- 
tion, and to help to instil into our peo- 
ple the highest possible admiration of 
our own ‘‘ Americanisms ’’—in short, to 
teach them the ‘‘art of living’’—that 
Judge Grant has written this book ; and 
it would be well if it could be given 
general circulation throughout every 
one of our States. 

The reflective and introspective quali- 
ties of the author’s mind are admirably 
displayed in his frank acknowledgment 
of our faults, as well as in his virtual 
endorsement of those writers who have 
seen something to criticise in our habits 
and character. For instance, in his 
chapter entitled ‘‘ The Conduct of Life,”’ 
one is irresistibly reminded of Dickens’s 
‘‘American Notes,’’ wherein the well- 
remembered ‘‘ Elijah Pogram ’’ is made 
to do duty for just such a pervasive 


personality as Judge Grant refers to in 
the following words: 

““There certainly used to Be, and 
probably there is, no such egregiously 
patriotic individual in the world as an 
indiscriminately patriotic American, 
and there is no more familiar bit of 
rhetoric extant than that ‘this is the 
greatest nation on earth.’ The type of 
citizen who gave obtrusive vent to this 
sentiment, both at home and abroad, is 
less common than formerly ; neverthe- 
less his clarion notes are still invaria- 
bly to be heard in legislative assemblies 
when any opportunity is afforded todraw 
a comparison between ourselves and 
other nations. His extravagant and 
“highfalutin”’ boasting have undoubted- 
ly been the occasion of a certain amount 
of seemingly lukewarm patriotism on 
the part of the educated and more in- 
telligent portion of the American pub- 
lic, an attitude which has given foreign- 
ers the opportunity to declare that the 
best Americans are ashamed of their 
own institutions.”’ 


The frankness and undeniable truth 
of this characteristic extract is on a par 
with the remaining contents of the 
book. Inits every sentiment and line 
the wise and gifted author evidently 
strives to have our people search for 
higher and more worthy standards of 
life than those which we strive to attain. 
In all the sub-divisions of the work 
there is something that will be found of 
value to every class of American citizen- 
ship ; and while its truths are set forth 
with a master hand, which wields the 
scalpel with grim, iconoclastic force, 
there runs through it all a thread of 
humor and wit that renders absolutely 
pleasant and enjoyable the wholesale 
slaughter of many of our fond ideals. 

The author’s work has been done 
with an eye single to the practical side 
of life, and there is scarcely a position 
in which we may find ourselves, in our 
every-day experience, wherein we will 
not be benefited by a study of his book. 
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‘‘Nautilus,’’ by Laura E. Richards, 
author of ‘‘ Captain January,”’ etc., is a 
new volume published by Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston, in the famous ‘‘ Captain 
January ’’ series. It is illustrated from 
original drawings by W. L. Taylor, with 
which its beautiful binding is in suita- 
ble ‘accord. The book is toth larger 
and handsomer than any of its prede- 
cessors and the story is a good deal 
longer, though it runs in pretty much 
the same vein. It is not necessarily a 
child’s story, although the part played 
by the little hero, who is the central 
character, appeals to the sympathies of 
the young as wellas oftheold. By her 
delicate treatment of New England life, 
Mrs. Richards has made for herself a 
distinctive niche in the literary world. 
‘‘ Nautilus ’’ is sure to be an immediate 
success, and it most certainly deserves 
to be, for itis the best work yet given to 
the public by this popular author. It 
is, in its way, areal literary gem. 

The dedication of ‘‘The Knight of 
Liberty: a Tale of the Fortunes of La 
Fayette,’? by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, tells for just what benefi- 
cent purpose the timely story has been 
told; for the author’s words are these: 
‘““To the pupils of American schools 
this picture of a life of unselfish patri- 
otism is dedicated, in the hope that it 
may aid. in the renewal of interest 
in the purposes and deeds of the found- 
ers of republics.’”’ Every one knows 
that Mr. Butterworth has written a se- 
ries of books of this kind, of which 
each succeeding volume seems to have 
been considered the most acceptable 
and popular. In every number of his 
tales he has related some remarkable 
story associated with the life of a hero, 
in such a manner as to vividly picture 
the personal history of that hero, thus 
making the historical character the real 
background of the narrative. In this 
last volume the strange story of Fran- 
cis K. Huger is substantially true, 
and it is told to illustrate the life of La 
Fayette, ‘‘ The Knight of Liberty.’ Not 
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only is the outline of the narrative ab- 
solutely true, and nearly all the inci- 
dents it contains are known to be his- 
torical, still the book itself is written 
in the spirit and after the methods of 
fiction, and it is, therefore, all the more 
intensely interesting. 

The study of a lifetime could scarcely 
any the more thoroughly equip one 
with such a knowledge of the myriads 
of female ‘‘ young ones of the day,”’ as 
is to be found in the charmingly at- 
tractive volume that has just been issued 
from the press of Little, Brown & Co., 
in Boston, entitled, ‘‘A Flock of Girls 
and Boys,’’ and written by Nora Perry, 
the author of ‘‘Hope Benham,”’ “‘ Ly- 
rics and Legends,’ etc. The girls are 
mentioned particularly, because it is to 
them that we find especial reference in 
the book. All of their oddities and idi- 
osyncracies are set forth with a prac- 
ticed hand, and their many and diverse 
elements of character are grouped to- 
gether so as to form a perfect whole. 
While, too, their virtues are accorded 
that prominent place which they so well 
deserve, the author has been by no 
means blind to the fact that in their 


fin de siécle course of education there is 


still a great deal that can be learned. 
She has paid proper deference to the 
old adage,—‘‘Be to their errors ever 
blind, and to their faults a little kind,’’ 
but where it is necessary to speak 
strongly and firmly as to what stringent 
measures should be adopted for their 
still further betterment and advance- 
ment in the gifts and graces of life, she 
has thrown a calcium-light into the 
dark places, wherever found ; and in so 
doing has accomplished a good and 
greatly-needed work. It is during our 
youthful years that the most valuable 
and useful lessons of the world are to 
be learned, and it is at this most invit- 
ing period of existence, too, that the 
chief evils of life wear their most al- 
luring guise. It is just such books as 
this that expose their abhorrent deprav- 
ity to the youthful mind, and sound 
for the feminine soul the alarm-bell of 
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warning and danger. Even the very 
young child can read its contents with 
the utmost pleasure. Though choice 
and well-chosen, its language is simple 
to a degree, and its illustrations are ad- 
mirable aids to the comprehension ofall 
that its pages contain. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company, of 
New York and London, have just pub- 
lished ‘‘A Comedy in Spasms,’’ by 
“‘Tota,’’ the author of ‘‘A Yellow As- 
ter;’’ and, as a rather striking speci- 
men of nineteenth-century literature, it 
may surely be regarded as a great suc- 
cess. The writer seems to have made a 
conscientious effort to depict ‘‘ society ”’ 
as it exists to-day in several of: our 
largest cities, and at most of our 
fashionable watering-places; and if 
the story is at times somewhat sick- 
ening, the fault must be ascribed to the 
facts of which she treats, and not to any 
vagaries of her pen. It is unfortuuate, 
however, that more of our writers of 
light literature do not confine them- 
selves to those departments of Ameri- 
can life which deserve praise instead of 
reprobation. Thecountry is still young, 
and we cannot be expected to excel in 
every phase of life. True Americanism 
is to be found in the family, where the 
graces and amenities of daily inter- 
course are observed with no doubt even 
greater punctiliousness than in many 
far older and more highly educated 
countries, so far as the opportunities of 
refined society are concerned. Our 
home-circles are really the only J/ocales 
from which any true idea may be 
gained of our national character; and it 
is from them that our morals should 
be pointed and our tales adorned. It is 
well that literature of this ephemeral 
kind does not last beyond the day, for 
the noisome taste it leaves behind is not 
at all wholesome for the young. 

Among the holiday presentation edi- 
tions the Home Book Company, No. 45 
Vesey ‘Street, New York, have issued 
‘“‘Andre Chenier’’—a memorial, by 
Louie R. Heller, handsomely illustrated, 
with ornamental embossing. ‘‘ Andre 


Chenier ’’ was one of the greater French 
poets, whose life was peculiarly ill-fated, 
for in 1794, at the early age of thirty- 
two, he was guillotined at Paris, during 
the frenzy of the French Revolution. 
The oriental character of his verse is 
specially due to his youthful life having 
been spent in the East, but in addition 
to this he had inherited oriental tenden- 
cies, through his mother, who was a 
beautiful Greek woman, and fully as 
cultivated as she was beautiful. The. 
combination in Chenier of the French 
and the Greek is seen in much of his 
poetic, and in nota little of his prose 
works, for on one side of his genius he 
manifests French romanticism, while 
on the other is plainly to be observed 
the. severe intellectualism and chaste 
beauty of the Greek mind. Most of his 
shorter idyllic poems are real master- 
pieces and betray his love of beauty and 
his passion for antique art. Very popu- 
lar, also, are his ‘‘ Elegies’? and his 
‘* Art of Love,’’ while many admire his 
apotheosis of ‘‘ Liberty,’’ in his poem of 
that name, and many odes in which he 
exhibits his hearty repugnance to anar- 
chy and to the excesses and the turbu- 
lence of the Revolution. 

‘*The Story of Fort Frayne’”’ isa very 
interesting narrative, from the prolific 
pen of Captain Charles King, U.S. A., 
and published by F. Tennyson Neely, 
Chicago and New York. It isthe result 
of the author’s collaboration,three years 
ago, in the preparation of an ‘‘ army 
play,’’ the manuscript of which mysteri- 
ously disappeared. There was nocopy, 
for it had not even been put in type. 
But the suggestion was made that the 
story be promptly rewritten and pub- 
lished—not in the original four parts 
corresponding to the four acts, but in 
twenty chapters, wherein the tale might 
be realistically told. The work has been 
aptly done, and with such a natural 
genius and force as show the wonderful 
versatility and adaptability of the gifted 
soldier. The wit and humor apparent 
throughout the volume are charmingly 
interwoven with the stirring scenes of 
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war, and the pathos and tenderness of 
many ofthe ‘‘situations’’ proves that 
the heart of the brave and rugged officer 
is not impervious to nature’s gentler 
moods. The details of the story are said 
to have been founded upon fact, and the 
intense interest they create is an ex- 
emplar of the old adage that ‘‘truth is 
stranger than fiction,’’ and appeals more 
irresistibly to the human mind. 

The holiday publications of L. Prang 
& Co., now in the market, are superior 
to anything ever produced by this firm, 
and equal to the best issues of the for- 
eign press, while the fact that they are 
thoroughly American in character, the 
designing, lithography, and printing 
being done in this country,renders them 
more interesting. Among the most ex- 
quisite creation, are three, by Bessie 
Gray, entitled, ‘‘Roses, Roses all the 
Way,” ‘““A Posy of Sweet Peas,’’ and 
‘“A Handful of June Pansies.’’ ‘Six 
British Authors”’ gives the portraits and 
birthplace of Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Burns, and 
Byron, with quotations from their writ- 
ings. The calendars are: A “‘ Violet”’ 
calendar, a calendar of the seasons, and 
a ‘‘ Happy Childhood ’’ calendar. ‘‘A 
Posy of Forget-me-nots’’ by Katherine 
I,. Connor is very dainty, while, of the 
small cards, ‘‘ Violet Time,’’ and ‘‘ Our 
Poets Calendar ’’ will be favorites. 

Among children’s books two of them 
are especially attractive, and with their 
quaint illustrations will give peculiar 
pleasure tothe little ones. ‘‘ Yellow 
Beauty,’’ daintily bound, and issued by 
Laird & Lee, of Chicago. The illustra- 
tions are reproduced from paintings by 
Henriette Ronner, of the Belgian Royal 
Academy, the celebrated painter of cats. 
The other volume is from Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York, 
and is entitled the ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Two Dutch Dolls.’’ The pictures are 
by Florence K. Upton, and are peculiar- 
ly original and unique. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company, 
in Bostoh, have just published ‘‘ The 
Hobbledehoy,”’ the story of a changing 
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boy, by Belle C. Greene, with text and 
full-page illustrations by C. Chase Emer- 
son. It cannot be said that any other 
book occupies precisely this field of 
romance. We have books for and about 
boys, and books for and about men, but 
the story of one who is betwixt boy and 
man—the awkward, ambitious, honest, 
manly hobbledehoy—has never essayed 
a leading place in fiction of any kind. 
Mrs. Greene writes with the tenderness 
of a mother and the earnestness of an 
artist, and she has here told a tale as 
natural as it is delightful, as simple as 
it is strong, and as full of sentiment 
and humanity as it is of realism, humor, 
and force. Under the story lies a pur- 
pose, and behind it lives a moral that 
can be as closely taken to heart by every 
father and mother as by every sister 
and friend of that complex human 
character—‘‘ the hobbledehoy.”’ 

A beautifully bound volume has ap- 
peared, from the press of the Arena 
Publishing Company, Copley Square, 
Boston, entitled, ‘‘Song Blossoms,’’ 
written by Julia Anna Wolcott, who is 
one among the fortunate writers whose 
work has been acceptable to the maga- 
zines, and whose verses have frequently 
appeared in ‘The Century,’’ ‘The 
Arena,’’ ‘The Christian Register,’” 
‘““The Boston Transcript,’’ and other 
prominent literary periodicals. Her 
poems vary so widely in character and 
spirit—some tender, some merry, some 
pictures of nature and her different 
moods and colors ; some pathetic, some 
religious and inspiring, and others deal- 
ing with the eternal questions of love 
and hope, faith and doubt,—that the 
book should be one of the most popular 
single volumes of poetry of one author 
that has been published for a long 
while. Many of them have been set to 
music, and are familiar in thousands of 
homes, scattered all over the country, 
in collections of popular songs; and 
others have become favorites with 
widely-known elocutionists, who have 
recited them with success in our prin- 
cipal cities and towns. 
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| Herbert Gardenell,Jr. Anew “Yensie Wal- 

ton” Book. By Mrs. L. R. Graham Clark. Illus- 

trated by Barnes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

| Why They Couldn’t. By Mrs. G. R. Alden, 

| (Pansy). A thoughtful and helpful story of effort 
and advancement, typical of life to-day, told in 
Pansy’s direct and characteristic way. Illustrated 

| by Mente. 12mo, cloth, 424 pp, $1.50. 








Katharine’s Yesterday and Other Stories. A 
Christian Endeavor Story Book. By Grace Living- 
| ston Hill. Cloth, illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 
| The Boy Life of Napoleon, from the French 
of Mme. Eugenie Foa. The only juvenile story- 
| life of the boy Napoleon. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
FROM “CHILD'S SKETCHES FROM GEORGE ELIOT.” | TheOcala Boy. A Florida story of to-day. By 
Published by Lothrop Publishing Co. Maurice Thompson, with illustrations by E. W. 
| 
Child Sketches from George Eliot, | Kemble. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
compiled by Julia Magruder. Illustrated by Birch | The Old Town Pump. A Village Story of 
and Amy Brooks, and introducing young readerS | East and West, By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated 
to the children in the great writer’s stories. 8vov | by H. P. Barnes 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
cloth, $1.25. Th eae 
e Impostor. A College Story of Misunder 
The Partners, by Wm. O. Stoddard. A story pandas By Chas. Remington Talbot.  Illus- 
for girls. The best girl’s book of the year and yet trated by H. P. Barnes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


a boy’s story too—for all the boys and girls admire ; é om 
Stoddard’s stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Money in. Politics. By J.K. Upton. New 
The True Story of George Washington edition, revised, enlarged and brought up to date. 
’ ace 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. The best “child-life” of the r2mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 








“ Father of His Country.” Told for youngest read- The Young Cascarillero. A Story of South 
ers, but full of interest for allages. 4to,cloth, $1.50. American Bark-Hunters,by Marlton Downing ; and 
The Hobbledehoy, by Belle C. Greene. The Colonel Thorndike’s Adventures. By 
unique story of a “changing ” boy, that every boy | Harry W. French. Twostirrin ; stories in one vol- 


and girl, every father and mother, will enjoy. A ume. Illustrated by Beal and Sandham. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 


. Modern temperence story. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Mammoth Hunters, 
An Alaskan Story. By Willis 
Boyd Allen. Illustrated by Jos. 
H. Hatfield. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

The Children’s Nonsense 
Book. Tales and rhymes of 
fun, nonsense and absurdity, by a. 
favorite fun-makers. _4to, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50. 








The Children’s Wonder Book. Tales of FROM “ THE BOOK OF ATHLETICS.” 
marvel, mystery and merriment, by popular story- Fenians og Luthoen Repeyeng Ce 
tellers. Illustrated, 4to, cloth, 1.50. The Book of Athletics. Edited by Norman 
The Wedding Day Book. A bridal gift W. Bingham, Jr. All about out-of-door sports, 
arranged by Katharine Lee Bates, with thirteen football, golf, bicycling, etc., by.the best athletes 
photogravure illustrations from famous paintings in the American Colleges. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
and a presentation cover specially designed by Miss re aoe see cubes hee Ny ae Sen ay 
L. A. Foster. Small 4to, white and gold, $2.00. forthe PANsy Prize Orrer to boys and girls. 





Lothrop Publishing Company, 92 Pear! St., Boston. 
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The rapid growth of THE Bos- 
TONIAN, the timeliness, excellence, 
and variety of its leading articles, 
the vast increase that has gradual- 
ly taken place in its advertising 
patronage, and the numerous and 
constant additions to its subscrip- 
tion lists,—have combined to af- 
ford the most ample proof of what 
may be done towards the establish- 
ment of a permanent and valuable 
magazine, by the exercise of fore- 
thought, energy, and enterprise on 
the part of those who undertake 
the work. Despite the high-sound- 
ing claims that have been, and are 
being made, by some of our Amer- 
ican communities that are more cos- 
mopolitan than our own, and not- 
withstanding their greater oppor- 
tunities for literary work, and their 
wider field for the study of men 
and things, the fact still remains 
that it is in Boston, the ‘‘ Hub of 
the Universe,’’ that the legitimate 
home of real literary culture and 
refinement is to be found; and it 
was for the purpose, in part, of 

. striving to perpetuate this worthy 
and proud distinction, as well as to 
afford an appropriate outlet for the 
rich harvest of forceful thought 
and intellectual strength so pe- 
culiar to our city, that THE Bos- 
TONIAN was primarily begun. 
Without this proper channel of dis- 
tribution here, it would seek for 
other sources of public dissemina- 
tion, and so deprive us of the hon- 
or of first publishing in Boston all 
that mass of vigorous and talented 
literature which she is entitled to 
call herown. Weare glad to re- 
alize now that our effort has been 
accompanied with the most abun- 
dant success ; and, that even with- 
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in the limited compass of our com- 
paratively short existence, THE 
BosSTONIAN has come to be gener- 
ally regarded as the organ of our 
highest order of intellect, and as 
one of the most energetic and de- 
voted preservers of all that is wor- 
thy to be remembered in New 
England life. ‘Those who regard- 
ed it in the beginning as merely a 
hazardous experiment, have been 
convinced now that it is an accom- 
plished and successful fact. Their 
expressions of timidity and doubt 
have been converted into pzeans of 
congratulation and praise. They 
have hailed the consummation: of 
our work as the harbinger of still 
greater distinction for Boston in an 
artistic and literary line. They are 
unstinting and generous in their 
efforts to aid in its enduring per- 
petuation. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Charles H. Lowell, of No. 
7 Province Court, Boston, has in- 
vented a very useful article called 
the Helping Hand. It is a pretty 
arrangement, in which a top-coat 
is placed in such a manner as to 
enable one to get into the garment 
without aid. It is ornamental as 
well as useful. 


* * * * * 


J. B. Bailey, the noted confec- 
tioner, has been established in the 
same location for twenty-two years. 
His specialty is in chocolates and 
fine bon-bons, in all varieties and 
shapes, and he now hason hand a 
large assortment of noveltiesfor the 
holidays, in fancy boxes and bas- 
kets which please the feminine 
taste. 


Ir 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art. 
Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
Edited by Miss EsTeLLe M. Hurt, witha 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. 5 vols, 
octavo, bound in simple but artistic style. 
Each volume contains nearly roo illustra- 
tions, selected from the works of great 
masters. $3.00 a volume. 
The Works of John Burroughs. 
New Riverside Edition. With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title-pages. 
Printed from entirely new type. on paper of 
the best quality, and bound ina style com- 
bining simplicity and elegance. In g vols, 
16mo, $13.00 net, the set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
tandish of Standish. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AusTIN, 
author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,”etc. With 
20 exquisite full page photo-gravure illustra- 
tions by FRANK T. MERRILL. 2 vols, 12mo, 
tastefully bound, $5.00. ; 
The Song of Hiawatha. 
A Popular Holiday Edition of LoNGFELLOw’'s 
unique poem, with 22 full-page illustrations 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. Crown 8vo,$2.00. 
The Courtship of Mi‘es Standish. 
A beautiful Pupular Holiday Edition of Lonc- 
FELLOw’s famous Pilgrim poem. With many 
illustrations by Geo. H. BouGuTox, FRANK 
T. MERRILL and others. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 
The Madonna of the Tubs. 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPS‘s 
most striking and touching stories. With 
illustrations. Uniform with Mrs. WiGGIN’s 
‘*The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 75 cents. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


. Rabbit at Home. 
A sequel to ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country.” By Jozt CHANDLER 
Harris. With 25 illustrations by OLiver 
HerForp. Square 8vo, bound in very at- 
tractive style, $2.00. 
Stories and Poems for Children. 
By CeLta THAxTeR, author of ‘Among the 
Isles of Shoals,” etc. Edited by SARAH ORNE 
Jewett. With a frontispiece illustration. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 
Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 
By HeLten Dawes Brown, author of ‘ The 
Petrie Estate,”etc. With colored cover design 
and other illustrations. Square 16mo, $1.00, 
In The Young World. 
Poems for Young. People. By EpitH M. 
Tuomas, author of ‘‘In Sunshine Land,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Nimble Dollar, with Other Stories. 
By CHARLES Miner THompson. With a 
frontispiece illu~tration. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.00. 
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Sold by Booksellers. 





POETRY. 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 
Edited by Professor CHARLES ELtoT Nor- 
TON. With a fine New Portrait and rubri- 
cated title and initials. Printed in artistic 
style,and exquisitely bound in polished buck- 
ram. Second edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

Robert Browning. 
Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. New 
Cambridge Edition. A wonderful piece of 
bookmaking, printed from clear type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine 
new portrait and a vignette of Asolo. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $3 00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; 
tree calf, or full levant, $7.00. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edi- 
tion. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions 
of LONGFELLow and WuittigR. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes. Indexes, a Steel 
Portrait and engraved title. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3 50; tree . 
calf, or full levant, 5.50. 

A Victorian Anthology. 
Selections illustrating the Editor's critical re- 
view of British poetry in the reign of Victoria 
(‘*Victorian Poets”). Selected and edited by 
IE. C. StepMAN. With brief biographies of 
the authors quoted,a fine frontispiece portrait 
of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 
8vo, bound in attractive library style, $2.50; 
full gilt, $3.00. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s Poems. 
New Edition. Edited by Saran OrNE Jew- 
ETT. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 

The Singing Shepherd and Other Poems. 
By ANNIE FieLps. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.00. 

Ballads of Blue Water and Other Poems. 
By JAMEs JEFFREY ROCHE. I vol,16mo,$1.25. 


FICTION. 

A Singular Life. 

By EvizapetTH Stuart Puewps, author of 
‘-The Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Life of Nancy. 

By SARAH ORNE JewetTT, author of ‘‘Deep- 
haven,” ** A Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

The Village Watch-Tower. 

By Mrs. WiaoGIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The Gentleman Vagabond, and Some Others. 
By F. HopKINSON SMITH, author of ‘Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville.” 16mo, $1.25. 

The Wise Woman. 

By Mrs.BurNuAM, author of ‘‘Sweet Clover,” 
‘‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Coming of Theodora. 

By Ev1za Orne WuiteE, author of ‘*Winter- 
borough,” ‘‘When Molly Was Six.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Sent, Postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Ladies everywhere speak in the 
most complimentary terms of Par- 
ker’s ‘‘ 2-30-2 Cold Cream.’’ There 
is nothing better for beautifying 
and protecting the complexion than 
this valuable addition to the toilet- 
table. Miss Amy Busby gives ita 
warm endorsement, as will be seen 
by the card on another page. 

* * * * 


At the North Packing and Pro- 
vision Company’s extensive and 
handsomely equipped _ establish- 
ment on North Market Street, 
lovers of the esculent sausage can 
find the choicest and most palat- 
able kind. Be sure and ask for 
the ‘‘ North Star Brand.’’ Their 
head-cheese and sausage-cake are 
bought in large quantities; they 
are put up in five-pound cartons, 
packed six and twelve cartons in a 
case, which, together with the fine 
quality of the meat, insure for them 
a ready sale. 

* * * * * 


The Invisible Elevators will in- 
crease your height from one to four 
inches, without detection, and give 
you both dignity and independ- 
ence. They are light asa feather, 
and soft as kid. Address, Invisible 
Elevator Co., No. 145A Tremont 
Street, Boston. 
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Many people are interested in 
collecting works of art, but through 
a lack of systematic arrangement 
their collections are never com- 
pleted. The catalogue published 
by the Soule Photograph Company 
will give you on this subject a good 
deal of timely and valuable infor- 
mation. 


* * * * * 


The ‘‘ New England College of 
Languages ’’ has now fully entered 
upon a prosperous school year, 
with a systematic course, in which 
every language taught has its share 
of students. Its educational corps 
is composed of native teachers, all 
of whom are accomplished scholars. 

The course in Dramatic Art, un- 
der Professor Alfred Hennequin, in 
which the theory of dramatic con- 
struction is vividly explained, is 
especially popular; and his other 
courses of dramatic composition 
are proving both interesting and 
useful. An especially happy feat- 
ure of the college is that any of 
the numerous courses can be elect- 
ed at the beginning of every 
week, new courses being organ- 
ized whenever there is a demand 
for them. 














Ether Monument in the Public Garden, Boston 





